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STREET DRESS. 


KIRT of ciel-blue gros grain, trimmed on 
the bottom with a wide box-pleating of the 
same material. Double tunic of the same, cut 
square in front and edged with purple velvet. 
Both tunic and skirt are finished up the front 
with blue silk buttons. High corsage with 
basque of cie/-blue gros grain trimmed with pur- 
ple velvet. Purple velvet double-breasted jacket, 
with revers and deep skirt behind, finished with 
purple buttons. Hat of puffed purple velvet, 


with peacock aigrette and long cie/-blue feather. 





INFANT FEEDING. 


YOUNG mother once expressed to us her 

astonishment that her dear little baby should 
die at three months of age, in spite of all her de- 
votion to its welfare ; her desire to make it strong 
having prompted her to give it—only a little meat 
and potatoes cut up fine. Another child a few 
months old is seized with violent, and, to the 
mother, unaccountable convulsions, having eaten 
nothing unusual—except a couple of thin slices 
of cucumber. These cases occurred not in the 
lowest walks of life, but in the cultivated class 
of the community, where marriageable young 
ladies are taught music, and French, and. per- 
haps ornamental embroidery, and where, at all 
events, when the first call is made on their ma- 
ternal love, they honestly concentrate all the full- 
ness of their ignorant little hearts upon the care 
intrusted to them. Hundreds of similar in- 
stances could easily be adduced from the expe- 
rience of almost any-physician. Under these cir- 
cumstances we trust that some, at least, of our 
fair readers will not take it amiss if we enter upon 
a subject which lies within, and yet beyond, Pa- 
by’s ornamental stomachers, and offer a few in- 
structive hints concerning Baby’s stomach and 
its requirements. 

Of the enormous percentage of children that 
die within the first year or two of infancy, many 
are poisoned and more are starved by improper 
or insufficient diet; and in a vast number of in- 
stances where death is escaped, summer com- 
plaints, convulsions, and other morbid conditions 
attributed to the poor little darling’s teeth are 
due to the same cause. Starvation may, of 
course, ensue from deficiency not only in the 
F ogre 5 but in the quality of the food. Saw- 

ust broth, for instance, would not support life 
bo long, no matter how much of it were given; 
and many substances which are nutritious to 
adults are no better than so much saw-dust to 
the rudimentary digestive organs of infants. 

To those who believe that Providence works 
with wise design no argument should be needed 
in support of the proposition that the food pro- 
vided by nature in the mother’s milk is the fit- 
test nourishment for her offspring. In all food, 
whether for children or adults, three kinds of 
elements are essential for the support of life: 
firstly, plastic substances, so called, to build up 
the fleshy tissues; secondly, calorifacient ingre- 
dients, to maintain animal heat and to provide 
fat; thirdly, mineral substances, or salts, to give 
solidity to the bones, and for other physical pur- 
poses. These ingredients the full-grown digest- 
ive apparatus procures by complicated processes 
from various kinds of animal and vegetable food ; 
but milk contains them all, and in a form already 
rag d digested, so to speak, and requiring 

ttle more than mere absorption. Thus, the 
casein or cheesy element of milk is plastic food ; 
its butter and sugar are combustible and fat- 
making substances; and it contains the requi- 
site amount of salts for the other purposes of the 
economy. By a beautiful law of nature the rela- 
tive proportions of these. different ingredients 
vary in the milks of different animals, so that 
the needs of their young are accurately supplied : 
cow’s milk contains less water and sugar and 
more casein, butter, and salts than human milk; 
goat's milk more sugar than either, and less but- 
ter and casein than that of the cow; mare’s milk 
much more sugar and much less butter and ca- 
sein than that of any other animal-yet analyzed. 
Nay, more, in human milk at least, the propor- 
tional quantities of the different ingredients are 
found to vary with the growth and consequent 
requirements of the nursling. During the first 
year the butter gradually diminishes in amount, 


while the casein and sugar relatively increase, 
_the casein reaching its maximum in the third 
quarter. If nature ever finds a voice, it surely 
speaks here; but mothers do not always listen. 
“Tt is scarcely credible,” says a distinguished 
writer on this subject, ‘‘yet a painful evidence 
of our fallen nature, that there are to be found 
those who can so far forget themselves, and their 
responsibility before God and man, as to trans- 








fer to others the performance of those duties, 
nay, who will even conceive them irksome, be- 
cause for a time they interfere with their pleas- 
ures and gay occupations. Could the brute cre- 
ation speak, they would cry shame upon such, 
and all nature united re-echo the cry upon such 
egotistical and cruel parents.” But tliere is even 
more to be said. Women who, having the pow- 





er, refuse to suckle their children, are not infre- 











quently punished in their own persons for their 
dereliction. Dyspepsia, anemia, nay, even con- 


sumption, have been attributed to this cause; 
and eminent authorities are not wanting for the 
opinion that cancer is no uncommon result. 

The reasons given by such mothers, ‘over and 
above disinclination, are, generally: delicate 
health, or an idea that the milk doesn’t agree 
with the child. The first of these may com- 





monly be obviated by proper hygienic and medi- 
cal treatment; the second usually applies more 
to the baby than to the milk; and, when it real- 
ly does hold good, the defects in the milk may 
be compensated by supplementary feeding. It 
is to be borne in mind that any bad qualities 
arise rather from deficiency than from excess of 
the proper elements, and that not in one instance 
out of ten thousand is there any new or noxious 






substance added to the milk. There are, how- 
ever, cases in which the secretion is absent, or 
so insufficient in quantity or quality that some 
further measures must be taken to afford suste- 
nance to the child; and here arises the question 
between wet-nursing and artificial feeding. The 
objections to wet-nursing re too numerous to be 
discussed at length; but we may briefly state 
that besides offering incentives to immorality, 
and even to infanticide—besides insuring the 
neglect, if not the death, of the nurse’s own 
child—-there is often positive injury inflicted on 
the foster-child by a stranger’s milk. Despite all 
care in the selection of a nurse, the chances of 
infant life, precarious ut the best, are rendered 
less favorable. Statistics compiled in the Low 
Countries show that the mortality during the 
first year’of life is, among infants suckled by 
their mothers eighteen per cent., and of those 
wet-nursed by strangers twenty-nine per cent. ; 
and other records, wherever preserved, have 
shown similar, and sometimes greater, ratios 
of death under the two systems. We shall, 
therefore, omit all directions for the choice of 
a nurse, and speak directly of Feeding by Hand. 

Before discussing the merits of different arti- 
cles of diet, we would direct attention to three 
preliminary circumstances wh which, as in all 
other matters, we should imitate the provisions 
of nature as closely as possible: Firstly, the food 
of young infants should be given them by suction, 
for which action alone the conformation of their 
mouths and throats is at first adapted. Second- 
ly, they should not be fed lying down, because 
their stomachs, instead of being at right angles 
to the gullet, as in adults, are more nearly par- 
allel to the long axis of the body, and, more- 
over, have less muscular. power to retain their 
contents. Nature has so arranged matters that 
a child at the breast assumes a half-sitting pos- 
ture; and when nurses violate nature by feeding 
a baby on its back, with its head lower than its 
feet, they run the risk not only of choking it, 
but of making it lose its meal again by the sim- 
ple force of gravitation. Thirdly, the tempera- 
ture of the stomach must be increased for the 
performance of digestion ; and this is effected by 
a partial withdrawal of the blood from the ex- 
ternal surface of the body toward that organ. 





Hence the child should be kept warm while feed- 
ing. When the mother nurses it, it obtains ani- 
mal heat from her body; when fed by hand, a 
similar provision should be made. ‘There are 
also two physiological facts which deserve men- 


| tion in this connection: namely, that from the 


| months, 





conformation of the infant’s digestive organs its 
food passes more rapidly through the intestinal 
canal, and hence less time is given for its solu- 


! tion by the digestive fluids, and for the selection 


of the nutrient elements by the absorbent vessels ; 
and that the saliva (the action of which is to ren- 
der starch digestible by converting it into sugar) 
is not secreted at all during the first two or three 
We must endeavor, therefore, to pro- 
vide food which may be readily and rapidly ab- 
sorbed, and, to avoid starchy matters, which, 
although digestible and fattening to older chil- 
dren, are useless, if not irritating, to infants. 

Among the substances in most popular favor 
for feeding (or, rather, for starving) babies are: 
barley, arrow-root, bread-pap, and other farina- 
ceous articles. Now, the first of these contains 
about seventy-nine per cent. of starch, the second 
about ninety-five per ceut., and white wheat 
bread, in addition to a nearly equal percentage 
of starch, has the disadvantage of being deficient 
in phosphoric acid, which is essential to the de- 
velopment of the brain and bones. In all vege- 
table substances the ‘‘ calorifacient’” element is 
chiefly starch, and they are, therefore, all to be 
discarded from Baby’s dietary list, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of Revalenta Arabica, as it is 
called, which is simply powdered lentils, and 
which comes nearer to milk in its composition 
than most other articles of food. It may be added 
that a preponderance of farinaceous food tends to 
develop scrofulous affections and rickets. 

We have, therefore, reached the conclusion 
that animal food is alone proper for infants; and 
in the absence of any apparatus for chewing solid 
materials, as well as for other physiological rea- 
sons, our choice with regard to such food is prac- 
tically reduced to three articles: milk of lower 
animals, eggs, and meat-broths, or teas of differ- 
ent descriptions, Of these the first is incompara- 
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bly the best, except in certain rare insiances, in 
which a skilled physician is needed to adapt the 
patient’s diet to jal indications. Eggs (not 
cooked to coagulation, but merely heated), added 
to a little more than an equal bulk of water, and 
somewhat sweetened, would form a tolerable diet. 
Beef-tea and similar ions of meat are 
wanting in certain nutritious elements, and make 
too great a demand on the digestive powers to be 
recom > 

Cow’s milk is the most easily attainable, if not 
the best, substitute for that of the mother; and 
when of normal composition and cae Sara 
istered, will fulfill all dietary . "The oniy 
difference between human milk and cow’s milk is 
in the relative proportions of the elements com- 
mon to both, . 

To equalize the two, water and sugar should be 
added to cow’s milk; but a grave error is com- 
mitted by the majority of nurses in carrying the 
dilution too far. City milk, by the time it reaches 
the purchaser, has usually already been skimmed, 
and watered to such an extent that, instead of 
admixing more water, cream should be added to 
render it nutritious. * Even with pure country 
milk, the common practice of mixing for a baby 
one-third milk with two-thirds water is altogether 
overdoing the matter. It has lately been sug- 
gested that about the proper degree of dilution is 
obtained by adding to cold milk just enough boil- 
ing water to raise its temperature to 100°. In 
addition, however, to the impracticability of del- 
icate thermometric observations in the nursery, 
differences in the temperature of the cold milk 
would call for different quantities of boiling water 
to produce the desired result. One-third water 
and two-thirds cow’s milk would be a better form- 
ula than the one too frequently followed ; and it 
is doubtful whether, even with the richest milk, 
any dilution is an improvement. 

Another difficulty in city nursing is, that the 
milk of stall-fed cows is commonly acid, while 
human milk is alkaline. ‘This may be obviated 
by the addition of from half an ounce to an ounce 
of lime-water to every half-pint of milk. For 
sweetening the food, sugar of milk is better than 
cane sugar, and a tea-spoonful will suffice for half 
apint. Where there ie difficulty in procuring re- 
liable fresh milk, a well-prepared condensed milk 
may be used instead. 

One word more before we close. Babies are 
thirsty sometimes, as well as hungry, and the 
nurse's conventional refusal to give them water 
is not only irrational but injurious. Milk taken 
when the child is merely thirsty is apt to disagree 
with it; and no harm can arise from satisfying 
its thirst with cold water. 

Our remarks have been intended to apply only 
to the toothless period, or the first eight months 
of life. After that time the child may be weaned, 
or allowed small quantities of farinaceous or 
starchy food, which its organs are then prepared 
to digest. Even then, however, milk should for 
some time enter largely into its diet. 
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Ge Our next Number will contain a great 
variely of full-sized patterns and illustrations of 
Suits for Children, Misses and Lads, from two 
to twelve years old ; Children’s Aprons ; Ladies’ 
Fackets, Waists, Morning and Dress Caps, and 
Coiffures ; Point Lace Collars; Sofa- Pillows ; 
Pen-wipers, etc., etc. 


Ca Messrs. Harper & Brothers are not re- 
sponsible for the Contracts of any Advertising 
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FASHIONABLE EXPOSURE. 


OMETHING might doubtless be said, on 
the score of taste and morals, against the 
freedom with which our fair dames and dam- 
sels reveal to the public eye, on certain occa- 
sions of social display, the anatomy of their 
upper structure. It is certainly very startling 
to behold the effect of gas-light, and the pub- 
licity of ball and opera, in uncovering the swell- 
ing contours and rising charms which, by day 
and in the privaty of life, remain so securely 
hidden from the impertinence of sight beneath 
the manifold layers of modest dress. That the 
soberly-clad prude of the family éir@le should 
burst forth the full-blown wanton, in costume, 
of the public ball is hardly a less remarkable 
illustration of the power of fashion than the 
change of the grub to a butterfly is of the force 
of nature. Why modesty should at one hour 
shrink from the least suspicion of exposure, and 
in the next boldly denude itself, and unblush- 
ingly provoke notice from the public eye, must 
remain a problem of inconsistency, which we 
shall not attempt to solve. There are, how- 
ever, certain hygienic consequences which re- 
sult from these sudden and extreme changes 
of costume that we can easily trace, and against 
these it is our duty to guard our frailest of frail 
women, 

When, in midwinter, on one of those nights 
of fierce cold of which we have so many in this 
rigid climate, a delicate woman presents her- 
self “dressed,” as she calls it, ‘for the ball,” 
we regard her with a chill of dismay. We look 
at a drapery, flimsy at best, and which, already 
lying in great part on the floor, seems about, 
on the least movement, to fall there altogether, 
like the gliding costumes of Sir Peter LExy's 
loose beauties; and seeing that it only covers 





what can be safely «xp »sed, and exposes what 
is dangerous to leave uncovered, the wearer 
frightens us with the suspicion of intended sui- 
cide, There is, however, with all this fear of 
danger, léss ground for it than may be sup- 
posed, There isa great conservative force in 
the mind acting upon the body, and this be- 
comes the careful though uninvited guardian 
of the health of many a reckless woman of 
fashion. Looking at her in her semi-nude 
state, you exclaim against her imprudence in 
thus exposing herself to the severity of the sea- 
son. She says, in answer, that she does not 
feel cold, and she says truly, Animated with 
the pleasure, so agreeable to most women, of 
dressing and decorating herself, and by the 
prospect of the triumphs of the coming ball, 
she, in fact, not only does not feel cold, but 
feels warm. Her mental excitement, reacting 
upon the body, stimulates the brain and nerves, 
and, stirring the blood to greater activity, dif- 
fuses a general warmth throughout. While 
this state continues, nudity even may confront 
isthe fiercest blasts of winter. There are those, 
however, whose emotions are already nipped 
by the frosts of age, or so cooled by experi- 
ence that neither mind nor body can be read- 
ily warmed by the cheering reflections of the 
glass in the preparations of their toilette, or the 
stimulating hopes of a triumph of coquetry. 
We advise such not to scorn the safeguards of 
flannel and wadding. ‘Their only safety is in 
the protection of warm clothing; and if re- 
spect for modesty will not induce them to cover 
their bare arms, neck, and shoulders, a regard 
for health should do so. 

If, perghance, there are some who, in spite 
of their own imprudence of exposure, are pro- 
tected by the guarantees of a beneficent nature 
from risks of damage, it should be remembered 
that the insurance is not perpetual. The dan- 
ger tends constantly to increase, and the pro- 
tection to diminish. The warming emotion, 
first kindling under the agreeable stir of fe- 
male vanity at the toilette, is roused to a full 
glow by the movements of the dance and ar- 
dent coquetry of the promenade, and a phys- 
ical heat may respond to the fervor of the men- 
tal excitement. Thus, while the ball lasts, 
there is not much risk to the most audacious 
nudity. When it ends, however, comes the 
danger, and then bare neck and shoulders, like 
any other mortal flesh, must be covered, and 
warmly covered, or suffer the penalty of dis- 
ease. All excitement is now gone, and there 
is no mental stimulus to stir the physical ener- 
gies of a body wearied and exhausted by pro- 
longed exercise in a hot and corrupt atmos- 
phere, and by an artificial wakefulness kept up 
throughout all the hours of natural sleep. The 
whole system is, in consequence, excessively 
sensitive to every hurtful impression, and espe- 
cially to effects of temperature. On leaving 
the ball-room, opera, or evening party, we would 
advise all our dames and damsels to be well 
provided with the warmest coverings. The 
shawls, opera-cloaks, and sorties de bal, as the 
French call them, which are ordinarily thrown 
with such a studied air of careless indifference 
half over the chilled shoulders and trembling 
bodies of our beauties, as, leaving the warmth 
within they meet the cold without, are appar- 
ently more intended for the display of the cost 
of the garment and the grace of the wearer 
than worn for utility and warmth. We advise 
our fashionables, if they will persist in going to 
balls half naked, to take care in coming out to 
be wholly clothed. 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f the Denten fast, 
N Y DEAR -LAURA,—As you are one of 
the most fashionable women in the city, 
there is no need of reminding you that this is 
Lent; for I know of no fashion which is more 
rigorously observed in the circles which you 
adorn. Iam sure that Mrs. Millefleurs would 
be as much shocked not to know the date of 
Ash-Wednesday as to be ignorant of the latest 
form and material of trimming. Indeed, no- 
thing is more observable than the important 
part which Lent plays in all fashionable proj- 
ects. I should like to know the circumstances 
under which Mrs. Millefleurs would give a par- 
ty of more than sixty persons in Lent, or to 
have dancing to any other instrument than a 
piano during the same sacred season. Her 
religious scruples upon such subjects are most 
edifying. I happen to know that she has enter- 
tained very grave doubts whether she ought to 
wear at dinner a robe more than semi-décolleté ; 
and I know few things more touching in the 
religion of the fashionable circles than to see 
Mrs. Millefleurs, upon the evening before Lent, 
dancing the German in a dress so conspicuous- 
ly short at the top that old-fashioned gentlemen 
like me are fairly driven from the room; and 
on Ash-Wednesday evening the same lady keen- 
ly sensible of her higher duties, and singing at 
a small musical gathering in a toilette which 
suggests the austere fast upon which she has 
entered, 

The other evening, when I betrayed that I 
did not know that it was Lent, Mrs. Millefleurs 
looked at me with simple amazement, evident- 
ly shocked, and said, as she saw me smiling, I 
suppose ; 








** Religion is no joke, Mr. Bachelor. If you 
were a pagan in a heathen land you might be 
forgiven for not knowing that it was Lent; but 
I must say that, for a Christian in a Christian 
city, it is shameful!” 

‘““I beg your Pardon; my dear Madame,” an- 
swered I, ‘* but what is Lent ?” 

‘What is Lent?” said Mrs. Millefleurs; 
‘* why, it is the time when it is not proper to go 
to large balls nor to give them: when society 
confines itself to dinner-parties, and small even- 
ing parties mainly with music; when you ought 
to eat fish on Fridays, and when some of the 
first ladies in town go to church every morn- 
ing.” 

‘*Lent ends with Easter-Sunday, doesn’t it ?” 

**Certainly it does,” replied Mrs, Mille- 
fleurs.” 

“And Easter-Sunday is a day when you 
ought to wear a new bonnet to church, and to 
see what new bonnets your neighbors wear; 
isn’t it, Madame ?” 

‘*Mr. Bachelor,” said she, ‘‘it is in very 
bad taste to jest upon serious subjects ;” and so 
saying, Mrs. Millefleurs laid her arm upon 
young Tom Lollipop’s shoulder, and he put his 
arm around her waist, and away they sli@ into 
a delightful waltz; but a truly Lenten waltz, 
for there was only a piano, and it was the most 
informal gathering. 

Jest upon serious subjects! Do’ you sup- 
pose, Laura, that that poor woman does not 
know what a ghastly jest her Lent is? When 
I see her come into Saint Rainbow’s, glisten- 
ing and rustling, and move to her pew and 
kneel on the luxurious cushions, and I be- 
hold that enormous chignon of dead women’s 
hair, or horse-hair, or whatever it is, cov- 
ered with shreds of lace and ribbon, and the 
delicate spray of tinted plumes, and hear from 
the front of it, where her mouth is, the words 
that she reads from that gold and velvet pray- 
er-book, and which declare that she is a miser- 
able sinner, and know all the time that she 
thinks she is doing a highly proper and relig- 
ious act in saying so, I have a sudden vision 
of another temple and of a majestic figure that 
scourges the money-changers cowering out, ex- 
claiming in Divine wrath: ‘‘ Ye-have made my 
Father’s house a den of thieves.” 

What is our duty in Lent? To eat fish on 
Fridays, or to be generous, forgiving, long-suf- 
fering, honest, helpful, industrious? Eat as 
much shad with superior sauce as you wish, 
my dear Mrs, Millefleurs, but don’t think that 
is religion. If you eat fish for breakfast and 
dinner, and for six weeks refuse all but that 
phosphorescent food, and are envious and friv- 
olous and extravagant, as you are during the 
rest of the year, do you flatter yourself that 
you keep Lent? The other day I heard a 
very good story, and I know it to be true, of 
a priest—and a Roman Catholic priest—which 
I commend to your reflection. He has a coun- 
try parish, and the most of his flock are poor, 
hard-working men and women. So, on the 
first Sunday in Lent, they were all assembled 
in church, and he said to them : 

‘‘Thisis Lent. Itisaseasonoffasting. But 
it is for spiritual ends. Now a great many of 
you are not well; all such must eat as heartily 
as ever, because your health demands it, and 


because otherwise you can not honorably ful- | 


fill your engagements of labor. All of you 
live by your daily wages, and upon those your 
families depend. But if you do not eat whole- 
some food and enough of it, their welfare is im- 
periled. You have no moral right to trifle with 
your health. But this, I say, is Lent. Itisa 
fast. Therefore I charge every one of you to 
fast—fast from whisky and gin and drunken- 
ness: fast from lying and thieving and back- 
biting: fast from anger and scolding and dirt. 
Lent was the season when our Lord was tempt- 
ed of the devil and resisted. My children, you, 
all of you, are tempted by the devil, and your 
Lenten duty is to resist him to the end.” 
When I heard that story, Laura, I felt how 
truly all good men are one. In his rude church, 
to his ignorant and toiling flock, the good priest 
had said in his simple way what another priest 
of another church, and not a priest of the whit- 
est surplice in his verse—old Robert Herrick— 
has been preaching to all readers of English 
poetry for more than two hundred years: 


“Ts this a fast—to keep 
The larder lean 
And clean 

From fat of veal and sheep? 


“Ts it to quit the dish 
Of flesh, yet still 
To fill 


‘0 
The platter high with fish? 


“Ts it to fast an hour— 
Or ragged to go— 
Or show 
A downcast look and sour? 


“No! ‘tis a fast to dole 
Thy sheaf of wheat 
And meat 
Unto the hungry soul. 


“It is to fast from strife, 
From old debate 

And hate— 

To circumcise thy life. 


“To show a heart grief-rent: 
* To starve thy sin, 
Not bin— 
And that’s to keep thy Lent.” 





It might be George Herbert, but it is Robert 
Herrick. I suppose the good priest would 
hardly admit tke poet to be a,Phristian, but he 
could not ‘deny his poetry to be Christianity. 
*“*To starve thy sin, not bin’—what do you 
think of that, my dear Laura, and what do 
you suppose Mrs, Millefleurs thinks of it? I 
met young Seraph the other day in a very ex- 
traordinary part of the city to find him, and he 
seemed quite chagrined at encountering me. 
You are a friend of his, Laura, and I shall not 
deny that I was amazed and grieved that he 
should seem disturbed by seeing me, for it 
seemed to suggest a consciousness of shame. 
When I accosted him I stopped and looked 
grave and said: 

‘Seraph, I am sorry to find you here. I 
knew your father, I knew your mother, and I 
think what their sorrow would be if they saw 
you under appearances so suspicious. Now 
tell me frankly, what are you doing here ?” 

The young man’s face cleared in a mo- 
ment, and he laughed pleasantly as he said, 
“Tm keeping Lent.” 

‘Keeping Lent?” said I, in amazement, for 
Saint Rainbow’s was certainly two miles away. 

‘I’ve been to carry some kind of comfort 
into these horrible rookeries.” 

I begged his pardon; I felt abashed. I un- 
derstood that his shame was that of being de- 
tected upon an errand of charity, as if it were 
then “seen of men.” Ah, said I, “’Tis a 
fast to dole thy sheaf of wheat and meat unto 
a hungry soul.” And I shook his hand as I saw 
that he did not wish me to detain him. The 
next Sunday I did not go to Saint Rainbow's. 
I went to a little church where there was no 
especial allusion to the season, but I heard a 
sermon which I think did us all good. It was 
a simple appeal from one earnest soul to the 
rest of us, unfolding its experience, its aspira- 
tions, its sympathies. There was that mag- 
netism in it which marks the best preaching I 
have ever heard, and that sense of spiritual nu- 
triment which, whoever can convey, has obeyed 
the Master’s charge to “‘feed my lambs.” It 
was a sermon that fed us spiritually, and stim- 
ulated our manhood. But I confess, my dear 
Laura, that it did something else. It showed 
me that there are various errands of charity : 
that it is a good thing to carry bread and meat 
to the starving, and as good a thing and as 
charitable to dole spiritual wheat to a hungry 
soul, If I had been inclined to say that who- 
ever wished to keep an acceptable Lent should 
imitate Seraph, I was reminded that the Lent 
of the preacher I had heard was not less ac- 
ceptable, although wholly different. 

As I came from the little church I met Mrs. 
Millefleurs driving from her Lenten confessions 
of miserable sinner at Saint Rainbow’s to her 
Lenten mortification of demi-décolleté dinner 
dresses at home. She smiled at me with sad 
sweetness, and shook reprovingly at me from 
the window of her superb Clarence as exqui- 
sitely a gloved finger as I suppose there is in the 
city. I bowed in humble acknowledgment of 
my offenses; but I mused, as she passed, upon 
my poet’s lines : 

“Is it to quit the dish 
Of flesh, yet still 


To fill 
The platter high with fish?” 


I remembered that fish was a very elastic 
word, and meant silks and laces and jewels 
also. Is your Lent, Mrs. Millefleurs, to quit 
the low-necked lace dress, and to pile higher 
under your chin the brocade and the moiré an- 
tique? ‘ . 

And why, Laura—for this was a question 
which I asked myself as I went on—why, if 
Lent is so good a thing, do we limit it to six 
weeks? If we are to keep a Lenten fast of 
abstaining from drunkenness and swearing and 
ill-humor and greed and meanness, why let it 
end at Easter? If we are to live temperately 
and moderately until, as they say in Naples, 
“‘the Lord is risen,” why not live moderately 
and temperately afterward? I wish, my dear 
Laura, that you would ask Mrs. Millefigurs, 
with my compliments, why, if it is comely and 
modest and decent to wear that conspicuously 
short dress on the evening before Lent, it is not 
equally so the evening after? I wish to know, 
Laura, why, if a true Lent is to starve our sin, 
not bin, we ought not to keep a Lenten fast all 
the year round? I could not find any charge 
in the good priest’s exhortation, that I have 
mentioned, which did not seem to me just as 
fit for every season as for that of Lent, and as 
good for every day in the year as for Ash- 
Wednesday. I wonder if Mrs. Millefleurs can! 

Yours, my dear Laura, 
An Otp BacHELor. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MILLINERY OPENINGS. 


COS of millinery at the most reliable 
houses confirm the anticipated change in 
the shape of bonnets. There are no more mere 
diadem coiffares, but instead the Marie Antoi- 
nette bonnets, as high and towering as any dia- 
dem, yet bonnets in every particular. The shape 
varies from the Imperatrice, the close cottage 
bonnet already described, a becoming style for 
the mature and dignified, to the gay Trianon 


gipsy, which will be found far more becoming 
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and youthful-looking than the soldier-like casques 
and toques worn of late. . 

Experienced city milliners commend for spring 
bonnets light split straw, yellow tinted Italian 
braids, and a white braid half-transparent, but 
thicker and more substantial than crinoline straw. 
The combinations of color used in trimming are 
peculiar, and require an artist to blend them har- 
moniously. Palest tints are most used, yet black 
appears on every bonnet in the guise of jet, lace, 
or velvet. Paon-green and tea-rose color with 
black is a fresh, spring-like combination for 
blondes; straw-color, pink, and black, a Spanish 
grouping of colors designed for brunettes; tur- 
tle-dove gray, rose, and black, a refined choice ; 
black, blue, and rose-color is an eminently French 
fancy ; while violet with almond-buff and black 
forms an harmonious contrast becoming to a clear 
complexion with good color and dark brown hair, 
something between a brunette and a blondé. 

To illustrate some of these combinations for 
the benefit of ladies who trim their own bonnets : 
A white Trianon, a gipsy shape, with a high 
head-piece and crown, the front and back closely 
turned up en revers, is faced with paon-green 
gros grain; a thick ruche of black lace in which 
are clusters of small tea-roses crosses and almost 
covers the head-piece ; a bow of green ribbon be- 
hind has the ends turned up instead of down; a 
black lace scarf drapes the chatelaine; and rib- 
bon strings two inches wide pass behind the ears 
and tie under the chin. Price $25. An im- 
ported Trianon of Italian straw has black velvet 
revers, an inside face trimming of straw-colored 
China crape puffed amidst black lace, a wreath 
of pink and yellow roses across the head-piece, 
black ribbon bow with jet slide behind, and nar- 
row strings of straw-color. Price $35. Ona 
third of closer cottage shape is a black ostrich 
band for face trimming; a three-cornered ker- 
chief of blue China crape fringed is laid over the 
bonnet and falls beneath the chin; a pink rose 
cluster is on the left side. 

The Frou Frou, a cross between a bonnet and 
a round hat, is of white braid with high crown, 
the front covered with bright green gros grain, 
over which is black Donna Maria gauze in puffs, 
and a drooping gauze veil at the back caught on 
one side by jet balls. Strings of green ribbon. 

A Frou Frou of China crape is of pale Capoul 
green, with white elder flowers clustering at the 
side. 

There are many ladies of taste—ladies no lon- 
ger young, yet not old—who follow the foreign 
fashion of wearing black bonnets unrelieved by 
acolor. For these there is unusual variety this 
season in the black figured tulle and black China 
crape bonnets with jet ornaments. The mate- 
rial is laid smoothly on a Marie Antoinette frame. 
The face trimming is a ruche of black lace; a 
row of jet balls crosses the front amidst loops of 
lace that terminate in lappets behind. Narrow 
ribbon strings tie beneath the chin, and a scarf 
of black tulle or crape droops under the chin, 
and is fastened to the ribbon strings on the left 
by a jet slide. If a color is introduced at all it 
is usually a plume of dark-shaded green cock’s 
feathers, or a tea-rose cluster. 

A model bonnet for an old lady is a large black 
Neapolitan with curtain band and close at the 
ears, a purple gros grain facing in front, and 
clusters of Parma violets amidst tulle puffs on 
the head-piece. For dressy mourning is a Tri- 
anon of English crape smooth on the frame. The 
revers are covered with alternate folds of China 
crape and of English crape. Crape flowers are 
clustered on the front, and a fringed scarf of 
China crape falls behind. Ribbon strings tie 
under the chin. $25. 

The most becoming face trimming is a tiny 
ruche of white tulle in box-pleats, placed inside 
the bonnet, making the merest line of white 
around the face. Only very clear complexions 
look well with gros grain facings unrelieved by 
lace or tulle. A wreath of white daisies, blue 
forget-me-nots, tiny moss-rose buds, or field 
flowers, is placed inside bonnets for very young 
ladies. Though ribbon and China crape strings 
are much used, black lace drapery or tulle with 
lace edgé is much worn as brides, rounded be- 
neath the chin and held at the side by a jet ball 
or slide. The fashion is too graceful and be- 
coming to be abandoned readily. 


ROUND HATS. 


Bonnets may be getting rather too complica- 
ted for unprofessional hands, but nothing can be 
simpler than the trimming of round hats. The 
shape for spring wear in the city has a high crown, 
and narrow brim turned down to shade the face. 
This brim, no matter whether the hat is black or 
white straw, is covered with black velvet ; a scarf 
of China crape, seven inches wide, bias, bound 
at the edges, the ends slanting and fringed, is 
arranged in lengthwise puffs around the crown, 
the ends hanging behind; a cluster of flowers 
or an aigrette is on the left side, or else jet balls 
separate the puffs. An elastic band and button 
hold the hat on. 

A spring hat of this kind is a white, half- 
transparent braid, with black velvet brim, a 
scarf of Capoul green crape with a cluster of 
apple blossoms on top. A similar hat has a 
scarf of pale India blue crape, and a half-blown 
Provence rose. These are each $25. A third 
hat has a buff crape scarf, dotted with jet balls, 
and a spray of pink and yellow wild roses high 
on the left. These hats, however, must be worn 
with costumes to match. A hat that will suit 
almost any dress is a black braid of light quality, 
with velvet brim and a soft crown of foundation 
net, covered with loose careless folds of black 
China crape. A hanging tea-rose cluster is at 
the back, and a black ostrich tuft near the top. 
Price $33. 

_ The crownless Chinese hat, slightly elevated 
in the centre, is shown for the sea-shore and for 
country wear both for ladies and children. In 


the centre of the hat is a rosette of velvet with a 


frills. 





few rose-buds, or blue periwinkles, or wheat 
ears, or else quite a bouquet of roses and wheat. 
Around the edge is a border of tiny wheat ears 
sewed down flatly, or a puffed binding of ribbon, 
or else narrow velvet is laid on in diagonal straps 
or in a pattern like braiding. 

The Napolitaine, a picturesque hat for after- 
noon drives at the watering-places, is a fac-simile 
in shape of the head-covering worn by peasant wo- 
men about Naples. It is long, with square cor- 
ners, @ roll above the forehead, the back curved 
slightly, and consists merely of a lappet of black 
lace on a lace frame, a wreath of June roses and 
trailing mossy buds on top, a rosette of ribbon 
and jet balls at each side above the ear, apd 
black ribbon strings. 

For croquet and lawn parties is a fine Leghorn 
hat with wide straight brim and half-high crown. 
A scarf of sky-blue China crape is wound around 
the crown with careless grace, and intermingled 
with the tips of wheat ears and a blush rose and 
buds. The three colors in this hat are artistical- 
ly blended. Price $30. 


CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 


Fine soft ali-wool delaines, in bright or in quiet 
colors, are sold at 75 cents a yard for spring suits 
for children. They are made with a short over- 
skirt, and loose paletot cut out in sharp leaf-like 
points and bound with silk, or else are plainly 
hemmed and trimmed with many rows and bows 
of narrow black velvet ribbon. When the point- 
ed trimming is used the bottom of the lower skirt 
is also pointed, and a narrow ruffle of the mate- 
rial is arranged beneath a box-pleat showing be- 
tween each point. The jasper serges are service- 
able for general wear for large girls, and the small 
line stripes and check silks for more dressy occa- 
sions. ‘The latter are trimmed with pinked ruf- 
fles and velvet bands. White, buff, blue, green, 
and pearl-gray piqué suits are shown at the fur- 
nishing houses. One of white piqué for a girl 
of twelve has two skirts and a close-fitting pos- 
tillion basque trimmed with fine rows of narrow 
snow-drop galloon. Price $20. A pearl-gray 
piqué has an over dress and a plain skirt scal- 
loped and bound with blue percale; one of pale 
buff is lightly embroidered with black. 


LINEN AND GRENADINE. 


Two French suits for ladies, seen in advance 
of the dress-makers’ openings, are described as 
models for those who do their sewing at this 
season. ‘The first of pale buff linen has the 
skirt gored in the usual way and trimmed with 
a side pleating of straight linen, two fingers and 
a half deep, each edge hemmed, the pleats press- 
ed flatly and fastened an inch from the top by a 
bias linen band stitched on at each edge. The 
upper skirt has a short apron front and two long 
points behind. The trimming on this is an in- 
sertion and edging-of unbleached guipure. Loose 
short paletot with coat-sleeves. e back and 
sides are slashed and the insertion extends up 
the back to the neck, around the entire garment, 
and up the sleeve seams. The, lace is on the 
edges of paletot and falls over the hand. Price 
$75. Waist material is furnished. 

A black iron grenadine has three flounces, 
each a finger deep, edged with narrow pointed 
lace and laid in flat pleats. Shell puffs of gren- 
adine head each flounce. Over-skirt like the lin- 
en one just described, but far longer behind. A 
tight basque, short in front and back, with long 
lappets at the side, designed to pass under the 
skirt and loop it as a puff. Duchesse sleeves. 
oie neck with pleating in heart-shape. Price 

125. 


TRIMMINGS FOR WHITE SUITS. 


Woven embroidery, in open guipure designs, 
is a handsome trimming for piqué and cambric 
dresses. The pattern is woven in cambric, and 
the interstices between the work are cut out, leay- 
ing a very pretty trimming, as showy as lace, 
and as substantial as the close Hamburg work. 
It comes in double-edged bands a yard and an 
eighth long, making two yards and a quarter of 
ruffling. ‘The price varies from 65 cents to 
$3 75 a band, according to the quantity of work. 
Insertions may be had in patterns to match the 
Double bands of French machine work, 
far better than those usually shown, are $3. 
Hamburg insertion an inch wide, attached to a 
pleated frill of cambric, forms a beautiful trim- 
ming, costing from 50 cents to 80 cents a yard, 
according to width. The pleats are all turned 
one way, and are not tucks stitched down, but 
merely. folds ironed flatly, and held in place by a 
tiny braid stitched on the under side near the 
edge. Machine-tucked bands of fine cambric, 
with four tucks in the group, are useful for in- 
serting between the ruffles and puffs of white 
dresses. ‘The tucks are even and regular, the 
stitching is admirably done, and the material 
fine. A piece of ten yards costs from $1 to 
$1 50, according to the width of the tucks. 
Fluted ruffles of Swiss muslin and of cambric, 
stitched to narrow bands, are sold in three widths, 
in pieces of six yards, costing from 80 cents to a 
$1 a piece. Puffings of cambric, of Victoria 
lawn, Swiss, or linen, consisting of from four to 
eight puffs in a strip, are convenient for making 
puffed yokes and blouses. A strip of four cam- 
bric puffs, each puff over an inch wide, is 60 
cents a yard; with eight puffs, $1 25. A very 
substantial and pretty braid for piqué dresses is 
called Cash’s snow-drop trimming. This is a 
cotton galloon with both sides alike, and some- 
times with fringed edges. It is from half an 
inch to an inch in width, costing from 55 cents 
to $1 for a piece of twelve yards. Pearl-edged 
cord for braiding in patterns is wider and heavier 
than star braid, and far more effective on piqué 
and Marseilles. Thirty-six yards are sold for $1. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Pace; Madame Ferrero; JOHNSON, Burns, 
& Co.; A. T. Stewart & Co.;.and Lorp & 
Taxzor. 








PERSONAL. 


Tur Hon. Guiian C: VERPLANCK, one of the 
oldest and most highly esteemed of the very few 
old remaining Knickerbockers of New York, 
died in this city on the 18th of March, at the ripe 
age of 85. From early manhood he took a prom- 
inent part in the public affairs of the city, State, 
and country. He was one of the founders of the 
N. Y. Historical Society, and, ow gle ges ago, 
was the orator at its anniversary. He was for 
some time Professor of the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity in the General Theological Seminary of 
the Episcopal Church, and author of a work on 
“The Nature and Uses of the Various Evidences 
of Revealed Religion ;’’ from 1820 to 1824 a mem- 
ber of the Assembly of this State (his father 
was a member, from the city, from 1788 to 1791) ; 
from 1 to 1833 a member of Congress, and 
from 1838 to 1842 a member of the State Senate. 
In 1844 the first number of an edition of Shaks- 
peare, edited by Mr. VERPLANCK, and illustrated 
by many hundred wood-cuts engraved by Hew- 
ETT, was published by HaRPER & BROTHERS, 
and completed in three large octavo volumes in 
1847. For upward of sixty years he was one of 
the notable men in the political, literary, social, 
and benevolent movements of the* State and 
country. He was the friend and companion of 
men, now historical, who long ago passed away 
—the Ciintons, Livinestons, Jays, MoRRISES, 
TOMPKINSES, ALLSTONS, etc. In 1827—forty- 
three years ago—he joined Ropert C. SanDs 
and WM. CULLEN Bryant in the production of 
an Annual called ‘‘The Talisman.’’ At the time 
of his death he was Senior Warden of Trinity 
Parish, and Chairman of the Board of Commis- 
sioners of Emigration. For many years Mr. 
VERPLANCK has divided his time between this 
city and his ancestral home at Fishkill Landing 
on the Hudson, a well-preserved old mansion, 
in which the Society of the Cincinnati was found- 
ed. He was a man of whom it might be truly 
said, as HaLLeck said of his and VaRPLanon's 
a JOSEPH RopMAN DRAKE, who died in 


**None knew thee but to love thee, 
Nor named thee but to praise.” 

—Miss Mary Putnam, daughter of the author- 

publisher, Gro. P. Putnam, Esq., of this city, 
received at the close of her term of study in the 
medical college in Paris the certificate of tres 
satisfait, the highest ever given, and won, this 
year, by no one but her. 
—Lady correspondents, at Washington, for the 
leading journals of the country, seem to have be- 
come an established ‘‘institution.”” Among 
those who have acquired good position as letter- 
writers are Mrs. GRACE GREENWOOD LIPPIN- 
coTt, Mrs. Briaas (‘‘ Olivia’”’), Mrs. Mary CLEM- 
MER AMES, Mrs. Pittman, Miss ‘“ SHIRLEY 
Dare” Dunning, and Mrs. Harriet Prescorr 
SPOFFORD. 

—The men who devote themselves to the in- 
vestigations of roots and herbs—the botanists— 
seem to live to a fine old age. Three of these 
have died during the year past—Prof. BERTOLINI 
of Bologna, was ninety-three; Prof. Moriss, o 
Turin, was seventy-three; and Prof. PuRKINJE, 
of Prague, was eighty-two. 

—GaLtTon’s theory of ‘Hereditary Talent” 
has a fresh illustration in OLIveER WENDELL 
Hotmes, Jun., son of the poet. Young Mr. 
Howtmes has just been appointed Instructor in 
Constitutional Law, etc., at Harvard College. 
He is also engaged in preparing the notes fora 
new edition of “ Kent’s Commentaries,” and is 
regarded as one of the most promising young 
lawyers of Boston. 

—Among the recent army resignations is that 
of General DanrEL BUTTERFIELD, whose mili- 
tary record is of the most brilliant character. 
Important business interests demand so much 
of his time that further continuance in the serv- 
ice is inconvenient. 

—Among the merchant princes of Russia the 
most conspicuous was M. Gronorr, who has re- 
cently deceased, leaving only $15,000,000. Poor 
fellow ! 

—The religious public of the country will be 
ained to learn that the Rev. ALBERT BARNES, 
ong an invalid, has become so feeble that his 

survival of the present year is hardly looked for. 

—During Mr. Szewarp’s tour to Alaska, Mex- 
ico, Cuba, etc., he stopped at only four public 
houses. He was overwhelmed with proffers of 
private hospitality. 

—The handsomest young prince in Europe, 
the Grand Duke ALExis, of Russia, is getting his 
bem ready to make us a visit next summer. 

—What a droll thing it was in Col. Forney to 
quote Hamlet to prove ‘“‘God’s providence” in 
the admission of Mr. REVELs to the United States 
Senate, and then to overlook the best point in 
that connection: ‘To this complexion must we 
come at last.” 

—Mr. OvERBECK, Austrian Consul-General to 
China, who was married a few days since to 
charming Miss RoMAINE GoDDARD, of Washing- 
ton, will probably come to this country in two 
years as Austrian Minister. He is a man of 
wealth, and his Chinese establishment is on a 
scale of great elegance. 

—Mr. Reverpy Jounson is preparing for pub- 
lication an account of certain matters connected 
with his mission to England that could not very 
well be introduced into diplomatic correspond- 
ence, but which he supposes will satisfactorily 
explain the causes that led to his recall. Ifhe 
could be induced to incorporate with it some of 
the ~ gun things said and done among the 
brilliant and cultivated people with whom he 
was brought into contact in society, the book 
would be charming. Few men are more de- 
lightful socially than Mr. REVERDY JOHNSON. 

—Miss CHARLOTTE Ray, a visibly admixed 
damsel of Washington, has entered Howard 
University as a law student. She hopes in good 
time to address ‘‘ Ladies and Gentlemen—of the 

jury. 

—It has been calculated by Professor HauaH- 
TON, of Dublin, that the total daily work of the 
human heart (the ventricles only) is 124.208 foot- 
tons. It does 50.576 foot-pounds of work per 
minute for every ounce ofits weight. Supposing 
the heart were to expend its entire force in lift- 
ing its own weight vertically, it would raise it- 
self 19,754 feet in one hour. 

—At a recent soirée chez M. PreRRE VERON, 
the host stepped forward and said, ‘‘ Messieurs, 
Mile. NILsson solicits Pa patronage for her 
benefit, the proceeds of which she will add to 
the funds of the Associations of musical and 


dramaticartists.’’? A general ‘‘ Hurrah’ followed 
thie interesting announcement, which proved 
{ that Mile. Ni~sson has as much heart as head. 








—What a famous old settler is this !—Curts- 
TOPHER Goss, of Newbern, Indiana, a native of 
Germany, is now 112 years of age, lacking two 
months. He emigrated to that State in 1815, 
and has resided there ever since; can walk a 
mile in one hour; chews his fifty cents’ worth 
of tobacco a week, and is a member of the M. E. 
Church, where he fulfills his duty as a Christian. 

—M. JEROME NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, a grand- 
son of Madame PATTERSON BonaPaRTE, of Bal- 
timore, grand nephew ef Napoteon I., and cap- 
tain in the French army, has been stopping a 
little time at the New York Hotel, in this city. 
He is a tall, well-formed, remarkably handsome 
gentleman about thirty years of age, and deports 
himself as a BONAPARTE should. 

—Mr. JosHva BILLIN@s quails not when say- 
ing that ‘‘ Marriage is a fair transaction on the 
face ov it; but thare iz quite too often put-up 
jobs init. Whoever it wuz that first put on the 
silken harness must have made a good thing of 
it, or so menny of their posterity would not hev 
harnessed up since and drove out. Thare iza 
grate moral grip in marriage; it iz the mortar 

hat holds the soshul bricks together. But 
thare ain’t but few pholks who put thare money 
in matrimony who could set down and give a 
age written opinyun why on earth they cum 
did it. Sum marry for money and don’t see 
it. Sum marry because they think wimmin will 
be scarce next year, and live to wonder how the 
crop holds out. Sum marry for love without a 
cent in their pockit, nor a friend in the world, 
nor a drop ov pedigree. This looks desperate, 
but it iz the strength of the game.” 

—A gentleman who recently met ex-President 
FILiMORE at a social entertainment, or re 
struck with his vigorous appearance, was tol 
by Mr. F. that he had taken but one dose of 
medicine in thirty-seven years, and that was 
forced upon him unnecessarily. ‘I attribute 
my good health,” he said, ‘“‘to the fact of an 
originally — constitution, to an education 
on a farm, and to life-long habits of regularity 
and temperance. I never smoked or chewed to- 
bacco. I never knew intoxication. Through- 
out all my public life I maintained the same reg- 
ular and systematic habits of living to which I 
had previously been accustomed. I never al- 
lowed my usual hours for sleep to be interrupt- 
ed. The Sabbath I always kept as a day of rest. 
Besides being a religious duty, it was essential 
to health. On commencing my Presidential ca- 
reer I found that the Sabbath had frequently 
been employed by visitors for private interviews 
with the President. I determined to put an end 
to this custom, and ordered my door-keeper to 
meet all Sunday visitors with an indiscriminate 
refusal. While chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means in Congress, and during my 
entire Presidential career, my labors were always 
onerous and often excessive, but I never suffered 
an hour of sickness through them all.” 

—There is something very sad about the his- 
tory of the late NATHANIEL ROTHSCHILD, who 
died be mae in Paris. The last eighteen years 
of his life might be called existence rather than 
life. There are many persons in Paris who can 
still remember the bea jeune homme, so elegant 
in person, dress, and manners, who was the life 
of the Jockey Club, the race-course, and the ball- 
room. When still under forty years his sight be- 
#an first unaccountably to fail him, and then grad- * 
ually his other senses and limbs, until literally 
there was nothing left but his mind. . The soul 
seemed to survive the body, and the latter, una- 
ble in any way to serve the wants of the former, 
may be said to have sat for eighteen years in an 
arm-chair waiting for death. Arms, legs, hands, 
eyes, every member had lost the power of being 
useful, and made their pony rl owner absolute- 
ly dependent upon the care of others. Nothing 
remained of this extraordinary existence but the 
mind. But that was wonderfully brilliant to the 
last; and from his arm-chair, even, Baron Na- 
THANIEL DE ROTHSCHILD made his existence 
felt, it may almost be said, over the world. Per- 
haps such a life was not harder to bear for him 
on whom it fell than for the still young wife 
who left the world and society to devote herself 
to supply the privations of her husband. 

—Mr. GLADSTONE at home is as hard a worker 
at recreation as he is when doing the heavy busi- 
ness of England as its Prime Minister. One day, 
recently, he was found with his son and his 
nephew busily engaged, by way of recreation, in 
cutting down a beech-tree near Hagley that 
measured fourteen feet in circumference. At 
another time he was seen in the act of sawing 
for a job of joiner’s work which he had under- 
taken and nearly finished. He has certainly 
proved himself a good Cabinet-maker, 

—GEORGE SaAnD, of all the women who have 
held the pen, either in the past or in our own 
time, is incontestably the least of a pedant, the 
least proud of her position, the most simple. 
There is nothing in the tranquil kindliness of 
her greeting, in the silent politeness with which 
she listens, in the gentleness with which she 
hearkens to your criticisms, that suggests the 
woman -eager to shine, jealous of her position, 
desiring to overtop men, to be reckoned a blue- 
stocking, if I may use that somewhat vulgar but 
expressive word. To-day, when I see this little 
smiling grandmother, with her superb eyes, her 
face so gentle in its dignity, her Bourban lip, 
weaving her romance as she sits by the cradle 
of her grandchildren, I am touched with affec- 
tion. Forget that I am in the presence of. the 
greatest of contemporary writers of fiction, and 
clasp the hand of this charming, good old wo- 
man, who sparkles with all herearly youth. Do 
not reproach me with this word ‘‘old’’ which 
slips from my pen; she has not yet touched the 
snow of age, but I can not forget, if I would, that 
she was born in 1804. ‘If you wish to know the 
state of my fortune,”’ she says, ‘‘it is easily told. 
My accounts are not at all entangled. have 
earned a round million by my labor, and I have 
nat laid up a cent. I have given every thing 
away. As for my resources, you may truly say 
that I have always lived each day on what the day 
has brought me, and I look upon this way of ar- 
ranging one’s life as far the happiest. You have 
then no pecuniary cares, and you are not afraid 
of thieves. Every year, now that my children 
take care of the house, I have time to make 
little excursions in France, for the by-ways of 
France are little known, and they are as beauti- 
ful as those which people go a great way to seek. 
In this way I find pretty frames for my stories. 
I like to describe what I have seen. This saves 
labor and study. If I had only three words to 
say about a place I should like to have it clear 
in my memory, and to make my description as 
accurate as possible.’’ 
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A COURT AT BUCKINGHAM 
PALACE. 


HE scene represented below is the Court 

held lately by Queen Victoria at Bucking- 
ham Palace. As far as appearance is concerned 
it might be a Drawing Room ; but there is some 
difference between the two occasions. A Court 
is held for the reception of the diplomatic and 
other official bodies, the general circle on the 
Court list, and other persons having special in- 
vitations, the presentations being few in number. 
A Drawing Room is a larger assembly, analogous 
to a Levée, It is usually the occasion of a large 
number of presentations, and may be attended 





besides by all persons already presented who 





the youthful débutantes who give such grace to 
Drawing Room days are but little represented. 
There is beauty you may be sure; and, apart 
from the splendor of the dresses, it forms the 
chief charm of the scene. And if the débutante 
element be wanting there is no lack of youth as 
well as of beauty; charming faces indeed are 
every where, and fix the attention even more 
than the dazzling dresses of their owners. At 
Drawing Rooms, where people attend voluntari- 
ly, precautions are always taken to prevent an 
undue proportion of men being present, as most 
gentlemen would prefer such an occasion to pay 
their respects to that of a Levée; so gentlemen’ 
have a polite invitation to stay away unless form- 


| of being a great deal like the garments which 





ing the escort of ladies, But here, where noti- 





have sent their cards beforehand. St. James's 


Palace has been usually the scene of these recep- | 
tions, and there the Levées are still held, usually | 
by the Prince of Wales as the representative of | 


Her Majesty, it being carefully notified in the 
official Gazette that presentations to the Prince 
are equivalent to presentations to the Queen. 


Her Majesty, as every body knows, withdrew | 


herself for some years from ceremonials of the 
kind, for a cause in which she received the sin- 
cere sympathy of her subjects; and even now, 
when she is happily able to appear once more, 
she avoids the larger assemblies, which are some- 
times held by the Princess of Wales or one of 
the other Princesses. 

A Court is not so ‘‘interesting” in some re- 
spects as a Drawing Room. The few presenta- 
tions are principally of an official character, and 
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gentlemen are accustomed to put upon their 
footmen. Indeed the footmen have the best of 
it as far as the splendor is concerned; for the 
old court dress has none of the bravery of Queen 
Anne’s time and that of the earlier Georges. It 
belongs to the period, we should say, of the mid- 
dle of the reign of George III., and is rather 
sombre than otherwise, except in Tespect to the 
variegated waistcoat, which is “‘ fine” in a cer- 
tain sense of the term, but decidedly ugly to the 
eye of taste. The new dress is a little formal in 
cut; but this is a necessity where regulation is 
imperative; it would never do to have very 
marked peculiarities of style when the same cos- 





tune is to be worn by persons of all sizes and 


who respectfully but firmly declined to costume 
himself in the old court. style—but now, of course, 
the President of the Board of Trade has an of- 
ficial uniform, though we are not quite sure that 
he wears it. 4 

Among the fair owners of the head-dresses, 
of feathers, blonde-lappets, and diamonds, the 
trains, and other elaborations, are, of course, a 
large number of men in military uniform—which 
is after all the most effective of any, if only for 
the reason that it seems to belong to the wearer; 
—and not’ the least gorgeous of these are tho 
Gentlemen-at-Arms, each of whom looks like a 
field-marshal in his own right, though he bears 
only the rank of a captain in the army. They 
are on duty to-day, as may be supposed, and so 
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‘THE ENGLISH COURT—COURT AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


| fications are expressly sent by every body, there 
is no necessity for the restriction ; and the ladies 
are certainly in no danger of being overshadowed 
by members of the harder sex. As regards the 
| latter, we notice one peculiarity: there are few- 
| er military uniforms than on Levée and Draw- 
| ing Room days, when the scarlet of Her Majes- 
| ty’s forces is just a little in excess. But the 
| dresses present not the less magnificent an ap- 
pearance on that account. Apart from the for- 
eign costumes, the English official uniforms are 
splendid enough; and the new general court 
dress is decidedly more pleasant to the eye than 
the old style, which, though still represented, is 
fast giving way to the new fashion sanctioned by 
authority. One obvious advantage which it pos- 
sesses is in being something like the garments 
which gentlemen are accustomed to wear, instead 





variations of figure. There is room, too, for 
some exercise of the fancy. Private persons— 
that is to say, persons having no military or 
official uniform—may wear the colored cloth suit 
embroidered with gold, or they may disport them- 
selves in black velvet from head to foot, with 
white lace at the collars and wrists. The cloth 
with its ornaments is more gay, but the velvet 
has the decided advantage in point of dignity 
and the scholarlike appearance which it gives to 
the wearer. One can fancy Evelyn himself being 
appropriately clad in a dress of the kind when 
he wandered through the gallery at Whitehall, 
and scandalized himself—just a little in the cause 
of ‘‘ copy” for his diary—at the lax manners of 
Charles II.’s court. It would have been scarce- 
ly gay enough for Pepys. In our own day it 
ought to suit even the simple taste of Mr. Bright, 























are the Yeomen of the Guard, in their quaint 
uniform of the time of Henry VIII.; and a 
Guard of Honor of the Coldstream Guards is 
mounted in the court of the Palace. 

All these important matters pass under our 
notice while the company is assembling prepar- 
atory to entering the Royal Presence. At the 
appointed hour Her Majesty takes her place, 
having been joined by the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, the Princess Louise, the Dake of Cam- 
bridge, Prince Christian, and other members of 
the family, to say nothing of the Maharajah Du- 
leep Singh and the Nawab Nazim of Bengal, 
with their respective attendants. The scene on 
the staircase—the company being on their way 
to the throne-room—is very splendid, as may 
be seen from the suggestive illustration ; and in 
the throne-room itself it is gorgeous in the ex- 
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treme. See the lady clad in black, with the 
coronet of diamonds and sapphires, and the white 
veil covered with large diamonds also; with the 
necklace, cross, and brooch of yet more dia- 
monds; on her breast the blue ribbon and the 
Star of the Garter, the Orders of Victoria and 
Albert, and Louise of Prussia, and the Coburg 
and Gotha Family Order. The dignity of her 
bearing, apart from all the insignia, would pro- 
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scarcely be iia for mielter and costly 
state. The apartment in which it is enacted, 
too, is. well worthy of the occasion—with its 
glass, and its gilding, and its crimson draperies. 

When the last lady and gentleman have passed 
the throne, Her Majesty retires with her suite, 
and then there is a movement down stairs, a gen- 
eral call for carriages, and the first reception of 
the season has fairly come to an end. 
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and ancien noblesse, as any city of Europe has. 
Although every one, on obeying certain social 
prescriptions respecting cards and their myster- 
les, can participate in the gayeties of this court, 
yet, having heedlessly entered them, it is not ev- 
ery one that finds it agreeable to continue them ; 
and this fact forms, in the nature of things, as 
exclusive a barrier as gates of iron would form. 
For the moth whose downy wings were satisfac- 
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- her to be the principal personage pres- 
n 

Of the assembly wto approach her a few are 
presented in form and kiss the Royal hand; the 
rest pass by Her Majesty in rotation, and file off 
y a sidelong retiring movement from the pres- 
ence. The ceremony occupies a considerable 
time, as must be, owing to the large number 
present ; and the scene during the continuance 
—as sO well represented by ottr artist—could 
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THE ENGLISH COURT—THE STAIRCASE AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE 


PERPETUAL MARDI-GRAS. 


T is often boasted that in this country—the 
‘‘heir of all the ages’”—there is nothing cor- 
responding to the court and court-circles of Eu- 
ropean towns. So far as the Presidential man- 
sion is concerned, open at proper times to every 
body, this is strictly true; but, in other respects, 
our capital city must be acknowledged to have 
quite as practical a court, with cabinet, officials, 


tory enough when fluttering over the cabbage- 
garden at home, tempted by curiosity and the at- 
traction of moths to the light, finds herself, in the 
flare of gas and among the ‘splendid wings of more 
fortunate fiutterers, a forlorn and shabby little 
thing, glad to take refuge once more in obscurity ; 
and if the Queen of Sheba herself were to revisit 
the scene, in other than silken attire, she would 
be most quietly set aside in favor of the contract- 
or’s wife who, year before last, wore her diamond 
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ring on her thumb, last year outside her glove, 
but this year has learned what fingers were made 
for. In fact, what constitutes one a member of 
this court is not intelligence, not beauty, by no 
means virtue, not at all the possession of gentle 
blood or of meritorious ancestry, though all these 
conditions are to be found ther e, it is true, but 
simply money and the magnificence of money. 

New wealth is made welcome, of course; but 
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the wealth whose age is twenty years rules; and, 
though laurels must be admitted, haste is ) made 
by all concerned to gild them. ‘And where the 
constellations of diamonds, and the point de 
Venice, and the onyx and chrysoprase and seed- 
pearl, and the velvets and satins and cataracts 
of false curls come from only those can say who 
know the meaning of whisky-rings, Indian-con- 
tracts, land-monopolies, and railroad-subsidies. 
When one of the gorgeous creatures of the 
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court sweeps by with her trains and her tunics, 
and paniers and flounces and frills, with the 
powder in her hair simulating an age which 
should hifive forsaken vanities, and belied by the 
rouge on the cheek, and with the jewels twink- 
ling and flickering so brilliantly on her bosom 
that the radiance hinders one from observing 
how naked the shoulders are, one reflects that 
this is the feminine ression of the nineteenth 
century, in a land where civilization and en- 
lightenment vaunt themselves supreme, and re- 
members how much better the thing has been 
For the dress of the Sul- 
by a lady who visited 
her, as something before which all these fringes 
and purfies and odds and ends of ribbons and 
French gilt seem like the results of toilettes pro- 
duced by.the rag-bag. She wore, said the lady, 
a white silk robe, reaching from the throat near- 
ly to the ankles, beneath which full white trow- 
sers, gathered into a puff, fell F apeeyh over the 
foot; above the robe a vest and an open skirt 
of some silvery azure stuff, sweeping the floor 
behind, was loosely girdled at the hips with a 
marvelous cashmere shawl as soft and splendid 
as a sunset cloud; above that was a jacket em- 
broidered with gems; her feet were thrust into 
heelless slippers, covered with Oriental pearls ; 
the symmetry of her arms was indicated by their 
broad golden bands; around her throat was a 
triple necklace of pearls almost the size of pig- 
eon-eggs; in her ears heavy solitaire diamonds 
as large as filberts; while another one, yet larger 
and more brilliant, trembled over her forehead, 
suspended there by a slender chain, which, pass- 
ing round the sequin-strung and loose-flowing 
hair, terminated in great tassels of diamonds 
resting on her shoulders. She had offered to 
her visitors wonderful pipes, on which her at- 
tendants waited witli live coals in silver tongs, 
and coffee to drink from golden cups, which 
seemed to be not merely inlaid with jewels, but 
dropped into a pulp of diamonds, and caught 
out dripping and encrusted with the splendor. 

The ladies of our Republican Court may make 
themselves monstrous with their mountainous 
masses of hair, robbed from grave-yards and 
stripped from dead women as often as not, with 
their finery and frippery—but can they equal, 
after all, the effects in toilette of an illiterate Mo- 
hammedan woman, who possibly can spell the 
Koran, and possibly can not? ‘They despise this 
woman, indeed, who bares her face to but one 
man; and perhaps they prove their superiority 
by baring much more than the face to many 
men. To-day, while the wife of the Prime Min- 
ister of a despotism endeavors to bring about a 
rebellion against the mischievous dominion in 
dress of the Parisian lorettes, she is hindered 
and her efforts are frustrated by the mad ex- 
travagance of American women, the children of 
a republic, children the love of whose mother 
should have inspired them with different princi- 
ples. And it is to be doubted indeed if any other 
women than our own are so slavishly abject to the 
love of adornment and the following of fashion. 

The streets of New Orleans, we are told, are 
abandoned, every Mardi-gras, to the profligates 
of the demi-monde, who, in their airy ballet 
dresses, or in lighter costume still, make day and 
night ring with their merriment, till the toll of 
Ash-Wednesday matin-bells scatters their rout. 
And only less wild than that pageant of riot and 
evil is the pageant of beauty and virtue in our 
capital city, when coming Lent, crowding balls 
and parties and receptions and opera into one 
night, seven deep, keeps the streets brilliant with 
the flash of carriage-lamps, with jewels glittering 
through carriage-windows, with beaming faces 
glancing out crowned with flowers, with shim- 
mer of silk and lustre of bare beauty — keeps 
the streets noisy with the whirl of coaches, with 
the crowds along the sidewalks, shouting and 
swearing as they surge and swing while watch- 
ing the entrance and exit of the lovely ladies, 
whose falling cloaks display one swift gleam of 
ravishing toilettes in from curbstone to 
porch, with the crash of musi¢ through open 
doors, with bursts of laughter, with cries of 
coachmen and calls of the police—till at length 
the solemn stars, that all night have looked upon 
the revelry, withdraw behind the morning twi- 
light, and are lost in the saffron skies of sunrise, 
just as the last coach dashes homeward exactly in 
time for its fair occupant to tear off her artificial 
wreaths, and, casting metaphorical ashes on her 
head—where not much of last night’s powder re- 
mains—to be off to the early Lenten service. 

It is possible that all this saturnalia of festiv- 
ity may have some political significance, that 
matters are thus accomplished among statesmen 
by the soft seductions of smiles and blushes 
which never could have been arranged through 
the hard intercourse of politicians. But if this 
were so, it were a greater shame than all; and 
it is difficult to imagine that the men whom the 
nation trusts need such stimulant to aid them in 
their duty, or such blandishment to deter them. 
No; it is not to be believed that, except in so 
far as beauty is its own excuse for being, these 
scenes are any thing but as useless as they are 
brilliant, or that they greatly benefit the govern- 
ing powers of thirty millions of people. 

And whom else do they benefit? The atmos- 
were! of this ball-room is intoxicating, indeed— 

oaded with the fragrance of its exotics, bright 
with the dazzle of its gas-jets. The punch-bowl 
yonder is more intoxicating still, not always 
holding the cooling claret within its antique 
china brim, but a creaming brew of Champagne 
and cognac and green tea, in which the alluring 
lemon or pine-apple or strawberry swims, and 
out of which youth and innocence coolly dip and 
toss off libations to hospitality ere whirling away 
in the arms of the mad German. But is Iseult, 
having had her fling in the revel, more inclined 
to the eventless life which is to be her lot when 
friends pass out of power, and husband and chil- 
dren come? Is Tristram induced to forsake his 





gay bachelor luxury by the simplicity of this 
maiden’s manners, by the costlessness of her ap- 
parel, by the probability of her domestic charms 
and virtues, by the promise of happy quiet days 
as given by this present absorption in pleasure? 
sort of citizens, in her sons, will Ternissa 
ever give the commonwealth—that being with 
antimony darkening her eyes, with rouge bright- 
ening her cheeks, lean with the perpetual indi- 
gestion of dainties, laced till her waist is a wasp’s, 
sleepless with unvarying late hours till her only 
slumber is bought by opium and chloral? How 
long will Psyche, going afoot, in her turned silk 
and her garnets, be careful of her own or of her 
husband’s honor while those diamonds of Rhod- 
ope’s madden her with envy, and Aspasia flings 
mud on her, as, wrapped in sables, she rolls by 
in her chariot ? j i 
Look, in this ball-room, at these sylphs with 
their wonderful laces flowing about them. They 
toil not, neither do they spin, yet Solomon in all 
his glory is not arrayed like one of these. Do 
they ever bethink themselves of the girls as young 
pf as comely as themselves—as fond perhaps of 
life, as keen for its pleasures—who spend their 
days working the cobweb of that lace in cellars 
underground, where the dim light makes them 
blind, and the air, damp in order to preserve the 
brittle thread unbroken, racks their limbs with 
pain, and dooms them to early death? As these 
sylphs bound on the false crimps and the puffs 


and braids, and all the marvelous intricacy of* 


their chignons, did they ever think of the maid- 
en who shore off those tresses with tears, and 
sold them for her dowry—of the novice taking 
the black veil which separates her from home 
and friends, from the love of lover, from the 
clasp of children’s arms, while the abbess cut 
away lock I lock of her shining hair—of the 
starving mother combing out her braids and sell- 
ing them for bread with which to keep her babies 
alive another day—of the abandoned woman tak- 
en from the gutters and committed to prison, 
muttering curses while the matron's shears make 
her head bare of the tangles of its old adorn- 
ment—of the dead child’s curls, once dear to its 
mother as a part of herself, and laid away like 
a sacred treasure till want and woe demanded 
their price—of the outraged corpse and the hand- 


* fuls of hair snatched off with the reek of the grave 


upon them—did they ever think of the history of 
these curls and bands, a part of all of which goes 
to the fashioning of the structures that make 
their heads so beautiful and so unwieldy ? 

As one regards these young girls at a late 
hour of the German, disheveled, flushed, the 
powder fallen from their falling hair and caked 
upon their cheeks, their roses all awry, their lace 
skirts caught up, torn in strips, and soiled with 
dust, circling wildly as they waltz in the embrace 
of strangers, borne panting to their seats only to 
renew the delirious pleasure of that vehement ex- 
citement—one asks for what station in life such 
an apprenticeship fits them, and if, in sooth, it 
does not brush the bloom away from soul and 
body, and leave them as stale, flat, and unprof- 
itable as any fruit the wasps have stung to shriv- 
eling while lying in the vendor’s booth. Look 
at the poor vendors—the dowagers who wearily 
sit by and vainly would hide their yawns behind 
the Watteau fans from whose pictures they seem 
to have stepped; their bits of scandal pall upon 
them as the hours pass by; their satisfaction at 
seeing their own Amelias outshine the others’ Ce- 
cilias becomes like something long since dreamed 
about; the ostrich plumes on their tired heads 
nod, but not to the tune the harpers play. Aft- 
er supper the only moment of thejfight for them 
is the Champagne-basket, and that over they nod 
and doze and start and dream again in the cloak- 
room, while their Mznads ‘‘ renew the riotous 
delights,” and whirl on till dawn discloses the 
ravages of the dance, and the dancers flee away 
like ghosts at cock-crow. And is all this worth 
the while? 

Perhaps life was given to maiden and dowager 
for this sort of work; perhaps it tasks all the 
energies of an immortal soul, as it certainly dt 
of a mortal body ; perhaps such perpetual Marc. 
gras is to be followed by no Lenten ashes and 
abasement; perhaps they are meant thus to burn 
the candle at both ends till the eternal darkness 
swallows its rays. But when they see, at last, 
the awful winding-sheet loom up in that candle, 
is there consciousness of any work well accom- 
plished to make the shadows less appalling, and 
will the splendors of a Washington winter reach 
over and light up the gloom of old age and the 
tomb ? 





THE “SUGARING OFF.” 


d eh tap! tap! 

Lizzie sprang from the floor, in her haste, 
tumbling over the tall block-castle she had al- 
most finished, and ran to open the door. A 
pleasant-looking young man stood on the steps, 
stamping his feet to shake off the loose snow 
which covered his thick boots. 

‘* Well, Lizzie,” said he, ‘‘is your mother at 
home?” 

‘*She is out in the kitchen; I'll speak to her,” 
replied Lizzie, opening the door wider as a sort 
of silent invitation for him to enter. 

. ‘I am rather snowy,” said the young man, 
with another stamp of his feet; ‘‘ but I'll come 
in for a minute.” 

Lizzie placed a chair for him close by the 
bright blazing fire, and he sat down, saying as 
he did so, ‘‘ Good-morning, boys!” 

There were two boys on the floor playing with 
some blocks. Johnny was about ten, and Frank 
was eight. Lizzie had been building a castle for 
them. 

Lizzie went into the kitchen, and found her 
mother just taking some pies out of the stove- 
oven. ‘There were two kinds—apple and pump- 
kin, and they looked very nice. Annie, Lizzie’s 
younger sister, was watching the removal of the 


ies with great interest. She had been helping 
er mother make them. 

** Mother,” said Lizzie, ‘‘ Cousin Henry-is in 
the sitting-room.” 

i oat said Mrs. Russel; ‘‘I will come in 
presen! ly. »” 

She placed the pies in a row on a shelf in the 
closet, took off her apron, and hung it on a nail 
behind the door, and then went into the other 
room. Lizzie and Annie followed her. 

** How do you do, Aunt Hannah?” said Cous- 
in Henry, rising as she entered, and giving her 
hand a hearty shake. ‘‘I didn’t mean to inter- 
rupt your work; but our folks are going to ‘su- 
gar off’ to-morrow, and we wanted to know if 
you wouldn’t all come up—you and uncle, and 
the children.” ; 

Quick little ears caught the words ‘‘sugar 
off ”—evidently it had a pleasant meaning—for 
the children uttered sundry ‘‘ Ohs,” and ‘‘ Ahs,” 
and looked eagerly to their mother, to discover 
an acceptance of the invitation in her face. 

Mrs. Russel smiled. ‘‘The children want to 
go,” said she, ‘‘that is plain. And I do not 
know of any thing to prevent our going. Yes,” 
continued she, slowly, as if thinking, ‘‘if your 
uncle can leave the store we will all come.” 

‘* Hurrah!” exclaimed Johnny, while Frank 
gave a little squeal of delight, and kicked down 
his house with the air of a boy who had better 
things before him than block-houses. 

“The sleighing is a little heavy to-day,” said 
Cousin Henry, as he buttoned ujfhis over-coat, 
**but it will be smoother to-morrow. Take an 
early start, and there will be no trouble about 
* slumping.’” 

And saying $s -by,” he went away. 

‘* Won't it be nice!” chorused the four chil- 
dren, while from the window they watched Cous- 
in Henry as he unfastened his horse, which had 
been tied to a post near the door, and got into 
his sleigh and drove away. 

The next day proved to be one of those 
bright, sunny days of March Which sometimes 
come in the early New England spring as the 
harbinger of warmer weather. Mrs. Russel had 
arranged to have breakfast a little earlier than 
usual; but there was no need to hurry the chil- 
dren. ‘They were all ready in good season. 

A little before eight o’clock there was a me 
jingling of bells in the yard. A bright, na 
double-seated sleigh, to which was harnessed a 
strong-looking, handsome chestnut horse, stopped 
before the door, and Mr. Russel called out, in a 
cheery voice: 

‘* All ready!” 

In an instant there was an answering shout— 
you would have thought it came from at least a 
dozen voices—and Lizzie, Annie, Johnny, and 
Frank came trooping out of the house, all muf- 
fled up in their warm wraps. Their mother fol- 
lowed, and Mr. Russel placed her and the two 
girls on the back-seat, and folded the buffalo 
robe closely around them. Johnny and Frank, 
een clambered upon the front-seat in high 
glee. 

‘*A pretty good load for the ‘Old Major,’” 
said Mr. Russel, as he seated himself and took 
the reins. ‘‘If he gets tired, who will walk? 
There is a splendid crust this morning !” 

“*T!” **T!” shouted the boys. 

‘*T think it would be nicer to slide on the 
crust,” said Lizzie. 

‘* But we haven’t a sled here,” said Annie. 

‘* What a pity we did not tie my sled on be- 
hind!” exclaimed Johnny. 

By this time the swift-footed ‘‘Old Major” 
had reached the outskirts of the little village in 
which Mr. Russel lived. It was indeed a charm- 
ing morning. The frosty air was just sharp 
enough to make our little party feel brisk and 
lively. The pure white snow “crust” glittered 
and sparkled in the sun; and every now and then 
the sleigh whizzed by merry groups of boys and 
girls running and sliding on the ‘‘ crust”—some 
with sleds and some without. Little girls, well 
wrapped up and holding fast to the sleds, were 
having a grand ride, as their brothers drew them 
swiftly over the smooth surface. 

On went the ‘*Old Major,” jingling his bells 
merrily all the while. Cousin Henry did not live 
far from the village; but a part of the road was 
very hilly, and the ‘‘Old Major” had serious ob- 
jections to running up hill. On this particulay, 
morning he knew the street was unusually slip- 
pery, and he wisely resolved to walk up all the 
hills. He had been that way many times be- 
fore, and he remembered all about it. So when 
he came to the first long hill he stopped his rapid 
trot and pulled slowly and steadily up the hill: 

‘*Now may we walk on the crust?” asked 
Frank. 

“*T think it is too slippery for you to walk up 
hill,” replied his father; ‘‘ but when we come to 
| level place you may get out and have a little 

run. ” 


So presently Mr. Russel stopped the horse, 
and Johnny and Frank had a fine run on the 
crust. Lizzie and Annie wanted to get out of 
the sleigh also; but their mother told them they 
had better wait until they reached Cousin Hen- 
ry’s, where they would have a chance to walk on 
the crust as much as they pleased. 

“* And there is the house,” said Annie, as she 
caught sight of it over the hills beyond. 

It was a large house, of a light yellow color, 
situated on the top of a hill, and set back some 
distance from the road. In front of it were two 
large trees, which in the summer bore an abund- 
ance of sweet black cherries; but now their tall 
branches were all dry and leafless. Behind the 
house was a large red barn. Annie could see 
that the door was open. On one side of the 
barn was a corn-house, built up on high posts 
to keep out rats and mice, and a little below 
this was a small building which was called the 
sugar-house. On the north and east of the 
house, as far as the eye could see, were groves 
of maple-trees. 








Now those boys and girls who do not live in 
the country, and have never been so fortunate as 
tobe invited to a ‘‘sugaring off,” may not un- 
derstand why it was that Johnny and Frank 
both stood up in the sleigh, and looked eagerly 
toward those maple-trees. The fact is, they were 
trying to see the sap-buckets. You will learn 
more about the sap-buckets soon. 

Children who live in the city often see in 
confectionery shops, and on little stands at the 
street corners, small cakes of maple-sugar— 
round, square, and oblong ones. They generally 
want to buy some, and find they can get a little 
cake for one penny, and a pretty large-one for 
ten cents. Now probably many boys and girls 
have never noticed the time of year when this 
maple-sugar is most largely offered for sale ; nor 
have they ever thought whether it was any nicer 
and fresher in the spring than in the fall. They 
like it so.much that they are glad to get it any 
time. 

Quite early in the spring, usually in March— 
when the steady cold of winter has passed, and 
the bright sun manages to thaw every day some 
of the ice that Jack Frost makes every night— 
then the trees, which have seemed dead through 
the winter, begin to wake up. The long, crook- 
ed roots, which lie buried deep in the ground, 
begin to feel around for, as it seems, something 
to eat. In some mysterious way they obtain 
from the soil a fluid which is carried up through 
minute tubes into the trunk and branches, and 
every part of the tree gets a share of it and be- 
gins to grow, and by-and-by the leaves appear. 
This fluid is called the sap; and each kind of 
tree has its own peculiar sap, which is unlike 
that of any other. How each tree manages to 
find in the earth the kind of sap it wants, and 
never to take any that belongs to another tree, 
we do not know. God has made the trees so 
that there is never any mistake. And the sap 
of the rock or sugar maple tree is very sweet, 
and from it sirup, sugar, and candy are made. 

But the ‘‘Old Major” has made a short turn 
and gone into the yard, and now he is standing 
soberly before the door of Cousin Henry’s house, 
waiting for his passengers to alight. Perhaps, 
too, he is remembering that he has eaten very 
fine oats in the barn which he caught sight of as 
he came up the hill. 

Before Mrs. Russel had got out of the sleigh 
the door opened, and a pleasant-looking gentle- 
man, whom the children knew as ‘‘ Uncle Jo- 
seph,” appeared. He greeted them very cord- 
ially, and invited them to ‘‘come right in and 
get warm,” saying he would ‘‘ send Dick to take 
care of the horse.” The ‘‘Old Major” pricked 
up his ears on hearing this, and stood perfectly 
still until Dick came; and I am pretty sure he 
had as many oats as was good for him. 

Uncle Joseph showed our little party into a 
large, cheerfyl-looking room. A bright fire 
blazed and kled in the huge, old-fashioned 
fire-place, and ‘‘ Aunt Lucy,” with welcoming 
words, bid them sit close to the fire. Mrs. Rus- 
sel took off her bonnet and cloak, but the chil- 
dren did not seem in any hurry to unwrap. 

“Ah!” said Uncle Joseph, giving Johnny a 
gentle punch on the back; ‘‘ I suppose you think 
the best fun will be somewhere else this morning. 
I don’t believe the sap is half boiled down yet. 
But you and Frank can go to the sugar-house 
and see. Then come back and let us know 
about it. And don’t burn your tongues!” added 
Uncle Joseph, laughing, as Johnny and Frank 
bounded out of the door. The boys were not 
long in reaching the sugar-house. It consisted 
of a single room, on one side of which was an 
immense iron kettle, set in a foundation of brick- 
work. Underneath it was a sort of furnace, 
where there was a fire. The kettle was full of 
sap. ‘There were several pails and wooden casks 
in one corner of the room, and a small table on 
which were some white tea-saucers and several 
silver spoons. A boy*about sixteen years old 
stood by the kettle, stirring the sap with a huge 
wooden ladle. His name was Robert. The sap 
was slowly boiling. 

‘*Not quite ready!” said Robert, in a comic 
tone, as the two boys peered over the top of 
the kettle. ‘‘Do you want to try it?” contin- 
ued he, pouring some of the steaming fluid from 
his ladle into one of the saucers. ‘‘ Now look 
out for your tongues!” : 
~ Johnny took a tea-spoon from the table, and, 
after various manipulations, cautiously sipped a 
little of the sap. ‘‘ Pooh!” said he; ‘‘it tastes 
just like sweetened water. Do you want some, 
Frank ?” 

‘No, I don’t,” said Frank, quite satisfied from 
Johnny’s tone, without tasting ; ‘‘let us tell Un- 
cle Joseph that it isn’t ready.” 

‘¢ Call in again in an hour or so,” said Robert, 
as the boys went out. 

‘¢ Yes, we will,” replied Johnny, laughing. 

On returning to the house the boys found 
Annie curled up in one corner of the room try- 
ing to make the acquaintance of two kittens, 
who, however, seemed yather inclined to reject 
her advances. Lizzie had not taken off her 
cloak. 

‘‘ Now, boys,” said.\Uncle Joseph, when they 
had reported the condition of the sap, ‘‘ how can 
you amuse yourselves till the sirup is ready? 
Henry and Fred are in the North Grove getting 
sap—wouldn’t -you like to see if you can find 
them? Perhaps Lizzie might go too.” 

Lizzie was delighted with the plan, as well as 
Johnny and Frank. Uncle Joseph opened the 
kitchen door. E 

‘¢Susan,” said he, ‘‘ will you show these little 
folks the way to the maple grove where the boys 
are getting sap?” : 

Susan was a good-natured, red-cheeked girl. 


Her sleeves were turned up above her elbows, - 
and she was wiping dishes. But she laid down” 


her cloth, and said: : 
‘¢Qh yes; come this way, children.’ 


She led the Way out of the back-door,.up a 
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foot-path toward the barn. Behind the barn 
there was a wide road broken in the snow, which 
led to a large gate in the fence beyond. They 
all went up this road. 

“‘T should. think your arms would be cold, 
Susan,”’ said Fy 4 

‘¢Oh my! no!” said Susan; ‘‘ I’m used to it.” 

They soon came to the gate. Susan opened 
it. : 

‘¢ Now,” said she, ‘‘ you must follow the road 
right up to the woods, and keep in the road 
when you get into the woods. I guess you will 
see the sled and oxen pretty soon. If you don’t 
you can halloo. ‘They will hear you.” 

So saying, Susan returned to the house. The 
children followed her directions, and very soon 
they saw two oxen yoked toasled. A young 
man with a large ‘pail in his hand was near the 
sled. It was Cousin Henry. : 

‘*Good-morning,” said he to the children. 
**T am glad to see you. You are just in time 
to get a ride down to the sug&r-house. We 
have emptied, most of the buckets about here.” 

As he spoke he poured the sap from his pail 
into a barrel which was on the sled. There were 
three other barrels on the sled. Johnny's bright 
eyes were peeping into some buckets hanging on 
the trees | by him. 

‘¢ Here’s one that has something in it!” ex- 
claimed he. 

‘* Yes,” replied Cousin Henry; ‘‘I am going 
to empty those presently.” 

The children watched him as he went from 
tree to tree, pouring the sap into his pail. Some 
buckets were almost full, others were not more 
than half fall. ‘They noticed, also, how the sap 
was obtained. A small hole was bored in the 
tree, into which was inserted a short, smooth 
piece of wood, hollowed..out on the upper side. 
This made a sort of tube, and thé sap ran out 
of the hole along this tube into the bucket, which 
was so fastened to the tree that it came directly 
underneath. Cousin Henry told them that some- 
times the sap ran so fast that he emptied the 
buckets twice a day. When the sap was all 
collected Cousin Henry helped the children on 
to the sled, and told them to “‘hold fast.” As 
there were no seats, they were obliged to stand. 

** Halloo!” shouted Cousin Henry, as if to 
some one in the distance. Presently there came 
an answering shout. 

‘¢ All ready ?” shouted Cousin Henry again. 

‘¢ All right! Move on!” was the distant 


Pred is boring some new holes,” explained 
Cousin Henry, as the oxen started. 

They soon came to the sugar-house. Without 
much delay the children rushed in. Here they 
found their mother and Annie, watching the 
boiling, bubbling sirup—for by this time the sap 
had been changed into sirup. The surface was 
covered with a white, frothy substance, which 
Robert kept skimming off with his large ladle. 
By this means all the little impurities in the sap 
were removed. 

‘“‘Tt is almost done!” exclaimed Annie; 
** but it is dreadful hot!” 

Just then Aunt Lucy came in. 

‘¢ Well, children,” said she, ‘‘I think you will 
find it good now.” And she took a large spoon 
from the table and filled some saucers with the 
sirup. Presently Susan came in. She had 
something in her hand covered with a napkin. 
She put it on the table and took off the napkin, 
and the children saw that it was a plateful of 
warm biscuits, all nicely buttered. 

Those who know by experience the delicious 
flavor of newly-made maple-sirup, will not won- 
der that the children lingered over their lunch- 
eon. One after another the biscuits disappeared, 
and the saucers were refilled with a liberal hand. 
The luncheon, however, was terminated by the 
entrance of Cousin Henry. 

‘* Don’t you want to come down to the candy- 
house?” said he. ‘The sirup will be boiled 
down enough in a few minutes.” 

The children gave an eager assent. After 
giving some directions to Robert about taking 
the sirup out of the large kettle, and refilling it 
with the sap from the barrels, Cousin Henry 
went out, followed by a merry troop. 

Just across the road was a small building 
which was originally a work-shop, but in sap 
season it was chiefly used for making maple- 
candy ;—for Cousin Henry’s candy was famous 
all over the town, and indeed in many towns far 
distant. He could by no means supply the de- 
mand for it. So it was with his sirup. Both 
were so popular that he scarcely ever made any 
maple-sugar—there being a greater supply of 
that in the market—but converted all ‘his sap 
into sirup and candy, ._. 

When they reached the. candy-house they 
found a big kettle of fragrant sirup hanging over 
the fire, and Cousin Fred, with a long spoon in 
his hand, carefully watching it, On one side of 
the room was a long, unpainted pine table— 
clean and white as soap.and water .could make 
it—on which were a couple of. table-knives, and 
a small plate of butter. At the end of the room, 
as far as possible from the fire, stood a huge 
half-hogshead, filled with snow, which had been 
pounded down into it, so that it was very firm 
and hard. 

_ “Well, Fred?” said Cousin Henry, inquir- 
ingly. 

“Tt is about done,” returned Fred. ‘‘ See!” 
continued he, taking a little of the boiling sirup 


in his spoon, and stepping to the hogshead. He 


dropped the sirup on the snow, all the children 
watching him intently. In a moment it had 
hardened so that he could move it with his 
finger. 
** Try it, Lizzie,” said he. 

_ Lizzie took it up cautiously at first; but she 
instantly perceived that it was quite cool and 
hard. She broke off a bit and tasted it, 

, “It is very nice,” said she. ‘I think it is 
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‘“‘Well,” said Fred, ‘‘if the rest of the chil- 


_dren think so too, we will take it off.” 


Annie, Johnny, and Frank, after tasting it, 
all pronounced it ‘‘ real candy,” and the kettle 
was taken off of the fire. Cousin Henry and 
Fred carefully poured about half the sirup upon 
the hard snow in the hogshead, and then set the 
kettle on the hearth, 

‘* Now all who want to ‘ pull’ must wash their 
hands and get ready,” said Cousin Henry. 

There was a queer-looking sink in one corner 
of the room, with wash-basin, water, and towels 
conveniently arranged. When they all had wash- 
ed their hands, which they did very quickly, 
Fred took some butter. from.the plate, saying, 
laughingly, as he rubbed a little on the palms of 
his hands : : 

‘If you don’t want to have a terribly ‘sticky’ 
time, you had better use a little of this.” 

Every body followed his example, though 
Lizzie and Annie privately thought they did not 
fancy this part of candy-making. Cousin Henry 
and Fred quickly took the mass of candy from 
the snow, made a long roll of it, and began to 
pull it out into a still longer and thinner roll. 
Then they doubled it up, and pulled it out again, 
spinning it out into a long candy rope. 

‘*Now you must each have a piece to work 
yourselves,” said Fred, separating as well as he 
could a good-sized piece from the whole mass 
and giving it to Lizzie, who immediately com- 
menced pulling it vigorously. Annie and John- 
ny were soon busily at work, and Frank did his 
best to follow their example. 

‘*Shall we make black or white candy?” 
asked Lizzie. 

‘* Just as you please,” replied Cousin Henry. 
‘*T think we shall make this batch white, and 
the next dark.” 

The next few minutes were silent as well as 
busy ones... Cousin Henry and Fred were pull- 
ing out and doubling up their candy vigorously, 
working, it white. Lizzie stretched one long 
stick of hers on the table, for ‘‘ black candy,” and 
continued working the remainder. Johnny and 
Annie preferred to make theirs white; while 
Frank, though as busy as any of them, did not 
seem likely to do any thing but eat his up! 
Cousin Henry and Fred worked their candy 
steadily, until it became of a yellowish-white 
color. Then they pulled it into long thin sticks 
—some were straight, and others they, twisted 
together—and laid them on the pine table, and 
cut them into short sticks with the table-knives, 
The remainder of the sirup was then poured 
upon the snow. ‘They worked this only a very 
little, and then pulled it out, and cut it into 
sticks. This was of clear, bright mahogany- 
color, and contrasted beautifully with the white 
candy. 

The children’s hands were still busy with their 
work when the door opened, and Mrs, Russel 
and Aunt Lucy came in. 

‘* Well, children,” said Mrs. Russel, ‘‘ you 
have succeeded finely, I see.” 

‘*Oh yes, mother!” exclaimed Annie; ‘‘ just 
taste of mine!” 

*¢ And mine, too!” echoed the others. 

‘*My sticks are rather crooked,” said little 
Frank, ‘‘ but they are good.” . 

After examining the various piles of candy, 
and tasting a bit here and there, Mrs. Russel 
said : 


‘*You seem to have been having a grand 
time, but now it is nearly time to go home. 
The sleigh will be ready in fifteen minutes. I 
hope you will be ready, also.” 

When the ‘‘Old Major” jingled his bells at 
the front-door, the passengers were all equipped 
for their ride. Every pocket was stuffed with a 
package of candy; and after they were all seated 
in the sleigh, Uncle Joseph brought a large tin 
can, and put it just in front of Johnny’s feet. 
It was full of maple-sirup. 

The “Old Major” slumped a little going 
home, for the bright sun had been at work all 
the morning, taking the stiffness out of the snow 
crust. He did not mind it much, however, but 
trotted on right merrily. He had lunched on 
oats, which he thought far better than maple- 
sirup and candy. 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


WICE within the last few weeks has the ter- 
rible suspense of the community been mo- 
mentarily removed by a report of the safety of 
the City of Boston, and twice has the shadow 
—_— fallen darker than before. It is probable 
at before this = meets our readers’ 
eyes suspense will have changed td a certainty 
of joy, or an almost equal certainty of sorrowful 
memory. Yet so long as nothing is heard of 
her hope will linger. 
The City of Boston was a mail steamer of the 
line, built of iron, and has received the 
highest classification. She belonged to Liver- 
pool, and was built at Glasgow in 1864, and sur- 
pes na in New York in 1869. She sailed from 
this port January 25, and cleared Halifax on the 
28th of the month, having, as is believed, no de- 
fect of machinery, and with plenty of provisions. 
In addition to her full crew, she carried 102 cab- 
in and steerage passengers. The cargo of the 
steamer consisted of tons of beef, 200 bar- 
rels of flour, 486 bales of cotton, 12 cases sewing- 
machines, 18 tons oil-cake, 88,500 _— of 
flour, 189,700 pounds of bacon, 10,375 pounds 
of wheat, 14 bales of varieties, 82,672 pounds of 
tallow, and 36 bales of hops. There have been 
fearful storms on the ocean since the City of 
Boston sailed; and each day that passes bringing 
no. tidings of her adds to the already almost 
overwhelming fear that nothing will ever be 
known of her fate. 


The Morning Star, lost in the Pacific last 
October, was owned by over 150,000 Sunday- 
school children belonanng to about 2000 Sab- 
bath-schools. The lorning Star was a stanch 
little craft of about 200 tons, and was used ex- 
clusively to keep up intercourse and carry mis- 
sionaries and supplies between the Sandwich 





Islands and the Marquesas and the Micronesian 
islands, making a trip every year to each of 
those distant grospe. She was much used by 
the natives in their missionary movements, be- 
ing, indeed, under the special direction of the 
Hawaiian Board of Missions, though supported 
by a yearly appropriation of about from 
the American Board. She sailed from Boston 
in 1867, arriving at Honolulu in March of that 
year. She was insured for $18,000. 





Gentlemen on the Fulton ferry- boats have 
really become chivalrous. Are they not afraid 
of being thought old-fashioned therefor? We 
have recently noticed several instances of gen- 
tlemen cordially resigning seats in the ladies’ 
cabin which they had mA ae in order that 
ladies might not be compelled to stand. They 
really appear to think that in the ‘‘/adies’ cabin,”’ 
ladies should have the seats in preference to gen- 
tlemen! That wouldseem natural—unless, per- 
chance, they could be better accommodated in 
the “‘gentlemen’s cabin!” 





A certain newspaper recently announced that 
“an elegant and commodious Congregational 
church is soon to be erected in ——, for Rev. 
—— —, D.D.”” In commenting upon this a 
Boston exchange remarks that “ eeting-houses 
used to be erected by Congregational Churches 
for the worship of Almighty God.” 





All women nowadays claim their rights. Even 
those long since relieved from earthly respons- 
ibilities appear, by lag on the stage of life, 
and demand a hearing. Thus did Lady Byron— 
and thus does Xanthippe. It is now urged that 
this last-mentioned ynfortunate woman, who has 
so long borne the reproach of being a ‘“‘scold,”’ 
was quite as good a wife as Socrates was a hus- 
band. In fact, she did not scold him any more 
than he deserved! He was old, when (probably) 
she was young; he was engrossed with his phi- 
losophy, and (most likely) she had to take care 
of the house and the children, and ‘take in 
sewing”’ to get bread and butter enough for the 
family ; it is not at all probable that he read any 
of his discourses on the ‘“‘Immortality of the 
Soul’ to her of an evening. In short, Socrates 
doubtless was absorbed in his studies so that he 
neglected his wife; she could not rouse him to 
a — of his duties, and what could she do but 
scold? 





A large amount of spurious or perniciously 
adulterated tea has been recently imported into 
England, and about seven million pounds have 
been disposed of at public sale. The design is 
to use it for the oe eo of genuine tea. 
Some samples tested, which were consigned as 
“fine Morning Congou,”’ consisted of re-dried 
leaves of exhausted tea, for the most part de- 
composed, offensive in smell, and producing a 
nauseous and unwholesome liquid. It appears 
that the stuff is collected in one of the filthiest 
districts of Shanghai, where it is gathered in 
heaps to be dried in the sun, ‘‘dogs and pigs 
wal! through and over it.’? The city author- 
ities of London have taken the matter in hand, 
and instituted measures to prevent further sale. 





Rare and costly plants, which require unusual 
care, and seldom thrive except under green- 
house treatment, are not half as pretty for the 
parlor window as more common ones, which 
will flourish and blossom with but little atten- 
tion. Plants in rooms generally suffer from 
dust, by which the leaves become clogged, or 
the vital functions of the plant impaired. To 
remedy this, it is only necessary to sponge or 
syringe the plant as often at least as once a week. 
A common small water-pot with fine rose will 
answer every purpose. In every case where 
water is applied to a plant, either at roots or 
branches, it should be of the temperature of the 
room where the plant grows. 





The Swedish Government is about to establish 
a Medical College at Gothenburg. Ladies over 
seventeen may enjoy there the advantages of a 
three years’ course of study, including clinical 
and anatomical lectures. heir diplomas will 
ive them a right to practice any where in Swe- 
en. 





The New York Orthopedic Dispensary, loca- 
ted at 1299 Broadway, has now been in existence 
three years, and has been instrumental in reliev- 
ing many cases of distress. This dispensary was 
organized for the purpose of furnishing treat- 
ment to the poor, with special reference to the 
diseases and deformities of the spine and hip- 
joints, and other of the more serious diseases 
of the bones and joints requiring surgical and 
mechanical treatment. Many hundred children, 
deformed or crippled, and likely to die early, or 
to become, through helplessness and pain, a 
burden and a sorrow to poor parents, have been 
restored to permanent good health. This insti- 
tution is open to interested visitors on any Mon- 
day, Wednesday, or Friday, from two to three in 
the afternoon. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Exoisz.—A gray silk suit is best for a bride. Gored 
dresses will continue in fashion. The hair is still worn 
very far forward in front, but low behind. Make along 
black silk dress with a basque trimmed with white Va- 
lenciennes lace, or with passementerie and black lace. 
Such a dress ready-made will cost from $100 upward. 

Ca.iie B.—Get a suit of gray pongee with black 
corded silk trimmings. See directions in another col- 
umn. You can order a suit from any furnishing house 
quoted in the Bazar, sending your measure, and get- 
ting in return the skirt and over-garment made, with 
material furnished for the waist to be made at home, 
—A bonnet is most usually worn by married ladies on 
dress occasions. 

Ursana.—Your handwriting, to judge from your 
letter, would be, with a little careful practice, suffi- 
ciently good for an ordinary copyist. 

B. A. M‘M.—White piqué Gabrielles for your boy 
of a year and a half, and white nansook dresses for 
your babe, will answer for summer dresses. 

Sweer Sixtern.—Young gentlemen should always 
exhibit a modest reserve in all their relations with 
young ladies, and had better confine themselves to 
the use of the third person in their formal epistolary 
correspondence with their female acquaintance, or 
prefix the title and add the surname to the usual ad- 
dress, as thus: ‘*My dear Miss Sarah Smith,” and not 
write simply ‘“‘My dear Sarah.” If you have no other 
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indication of tenderness on the part of your corre- 
spondent than the ‘‘ Dear S——"” to which you allude, 
it would seem hazardous to presume that it was a 
proof of special regard. It was more probably the 
result of the indifference to or ignorance of ceremo- 
nious obligation on the part of the writer. 

Grut1an.—Make a casaque and flounced skirt of 
your black mohair, and wear a high-crowned black 
straw hat, with white aigrette, a black gros grain 
sash, pleated muslin frill for the neck, pink bows for 
cravat and hair, and yellowish-brown kid gloves, 

Ixcoenrra.—You can not restore the color destroyed 
by perspiration. You should wear shields of kid or 
oil-silk under the arms. 

Nerriz.—Girls of seventeen wear dresses fastened 
up in front.—A train of white muslin will be pretty 
and useful. 

Nanoy Anny.—Your striped poplin is still in fash- 
ion. You will find what you want to know in New 
York Fashions of Bazar Nos. 13 and 14, Vol. III. 

Drenma.—Get a chestnut-brown or a gray poplin 
for your traveling dress, trimmed with satin and fringe 
of the same shade. With such a dress for the bride, 
the groom should wear the English suit of black frock- 
coat, black vest, and gray pantaloons. 4 

Grrtiz.—Get a black and white jasper serge, or else 
a gray wash poplin, and make according to directions 
in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 14, Vol. III. 

S. R.—A solitaire diamond is preferred for an en- 
gagement ring, and is presented as soon as possible 
after the engagement is entered into. 

Craza.—Trim your dress with pleatings of the same, 
and make with two skirts and a paletot. Make piqué 
Gabrielles for your child a year old, either high in the 
neck and long sleeves, or else low with a sailor jacket. 
Line the waist of a grenadine dress with black silk, 
and wear a separate skirt of black silk beneath. 

Annize.—Cut your English barage flounces bias, with 
one-third extra fullness, and gather them. 

Portianp.—Make a bunched-up casaque for your 
silk suit, and trim with passementerie and lace or 
fringe. Arrange satin bands on the edge and sides 
of skirt. : 

Lrti1an.—You will find prices and width of beaver 
mohair in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 13, Vol. 
TIL—lIt is too late in the season to make a shawl ca- 
saque.—A monk's collar is square in front with a hood 
behind.—White cloth wraps in loose paletot shape will 
be worn thisspring. White alpaca suits trimmed with 
black velvet will be stylish for summer wear. 

Gustrr.—The Bazar uses as few French words as 
possible—indeed only those that are not translatable, 
or have become Anglicized by use, and these we inva- 
riably explain the first time we employthem. “Con- 
stant reader of the Bazar,” as you declare yourself, 
you ought to have known long ago that éeru is a pale 
unbleached buff, p is poppy red, bouffant is 
up, bowill is puffed, etc.— Make a 
basque and demi-train to the village bride's lilac 
silk. Cut the neck heart-shaped, and trim with Va- 
lencienneslace. For traveling get a jasper serge suit. 
See Bazar Nos. 13 and 14, Vel. IIT. 

Mvsavora.—Bound volumes of the Bazar are sold 
at the publication office for $7. 

Fay.—You will find what you ask for in regard to 
the proper regimen of persons oppressed with excess- 
ive fatness in Harper's ‘‘ Bazar Book of Decorum,” 
which, in answer to your inquiry, we are authorized 
tostate will be published in about a fortnight. Harper 
& Brothers will send you the volume by mail on re- 
ceipt of $1.—For the latest pieces of music we must 
refer you to the music publishers. 

X. T. Y.—See previous Numbers of the Bazar in re- 
gard to best treatment of the hair, It is not ordinari- 
ly expected that ‘‘young ladies should accompany 
young gentlemen (visitors) to the street.” 

L. H.—Harper’s “ Bazar Book of Decorum” is near- 
ly ready for publication. It will soon be found at ev- 
ery bookseller’s. 

Sunsorier.—A sash or an upper skirt of satin 
would make your light silk dress stylish. Cut the 
waist heart-shaped and trim with tulle pleatings and 
the point appliqué lace. You will not require a collar. 

Jos1z.—We do not believe that dancing can be prop- 
erly learned by book. A teacher of some sort is nec- 
essary for preliminary instruction. 

Mars. M. H.—The shaw! or fichu waist is simply a 
blouse with the under part of the fronts crossed at the 
belt. Pattern No. 1, Bazar No. 26, Vol. IL., will make 
it plain for you. 

Jaox.—A few cochineal insects thrown into the pot 
in which you boil the eggs will give them a pink dye; 
bits of logwood, a little indigo, or onion leaves, the 
various colors of these substances. You myst boil for 
an hour or more according to the depth of tint re- 
quired. 

R. H. G.—We can give you no informationbeyond 
that contained in the paragraph to which you refer. 

Josrruvs, Jun.—Mr. Fetridge, the author of ‘* Har- 
per’s Hand-Book of European Travel,” is now in Eu- 
rope preparing a new edition of that useful work, 
which will be published in the course of 1870. 

E. S. T. writes that a strong solution of cyanite of 
potassium will remove stains made by nitrate of sil- 
ver. The article should be afterward washed in soft 
water. 

A Sunsorreer.—Miss Beecher's ‘* Domestic Receipt 
Book” is one of the best works for a young house- 
keeper that we know of. 

Etstz L.—We do not give recipes in this column. 

M. C. 8.—The specimen inclosed will answer, but is 
not so good as the regular point lace braid, a full sup- 
ply of which will shortly be fn the market. 

C.—New York, besides its Central Park, Broadway, 
museums, and theatres, has little else for a sight-seer 
than its showy shops, its contrasting splendor and 
misery, its turbulent strife for wealth and daily bread, 
and its animated crowd of people. The city is seen 
in the perfection of its life and gayety in the an- 
tumn. 

Aqurnas.—The four doctors of the Church are St. 
Jerome, St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, and St. Gregory. 
The first three lived in the fourth century, the last in 
the sixth century. 

Gerreupe.—We do not furnish individual designs 
for crocheting. 

Smita.—As you are ‘‘a widow” it would be more in 
accordance with the conventional practice to dispense 
with bridemaids and gre on the ion of 
yourcoming marriage. Your bridal cards should have 
the title indicative of your present status, and be in- 
scribed thus: ‘* Mrs. Jonas Smith,” if Jonas happened 
to be the name of your previous husband, and not 
“Mrs. Ella,” or simply “ Zilla Smith.” The church 
is never a proper place for worldly congratulations; 
and accordingly it would ve more reverential, and con- 
sequently in better taste, to retire immediately after 
the ceremony, and receive at the porch or on entering 
the carriage the complimentary expressions of your 
friends. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE PANSY. 


In the olden as the sing, 
When there dwelt a every thing, 
When every 


And every breeze, and every beam, 
And every mountain, and every stream, 
Had at least one soul of its own, 


A Spirit there was that haunted the bowers 

(See Tennyson), hid in the leaves and the flowers; 
But his home was not merely there— 

He dwelt wherever the water ran 

Or the breezes blew; and they called him Pan, 
For the rascal was every where. 


A strange and antic spirit was he, 
Full of what we call diablerie, 

And all sorts of quips and quirks; 
With a leering face, and a shaggy coat, 
And legs like the hinder legs of a goat, 

And a beard like the Turkeyest ‘Turk’s. 


But the strangest of all were his eyes. Their hue 
Was the sweetest, tenderest. violet-blue, 
Full of deep thought, and weird. 
Whoever saw them their pulses stirred _ 
Like the passionate heart of a handled bird, 
Loving although it feared. 


The laborer, wending his homeward way 

Through the scented fields at the close of day, 
Would start with a sudden fear, 

Silence his whistling, and turn to fly, 

With Parthian glances, he knew not why, 
But was sure that Pan was near. 


And the youth that deep in some forest glade 
Wooed in soft whispers a half-coy maid, 
Would drown her shriek with his shout, 
As they saw a stealthy tremor and beat 
In the velvet mosses beneath their feet, 
And the eye of Pan peep out. . 


Nay, more! When the battle was all but won, 

The victors themselves would turn and run 
As fast as the vanquished ran, 

Seized with a vague but strong alarm, 

For sheltered beneath some dead man’s arm 
Were the violet eyes of Pan. 


But the children, seeking the flowers that hide 

In cunning nooks by the burnie’s side, © 
Would utter a joyous cry, 

And rush to secure the elusive prize, 

With tremulous hands and rounded eyes, 
Whenever the rogue was nigh. 


Till one day Jove, who was making his court 
In a manner no decent immortal ought, 
Stopped short in his naughty ways, 
For there (it gave even him a shock) 
He spied, half hidden beneath a rock, 
‘That mischievous twinkling gaze. 


He shook for a second or two, no more; 
Then, vexed at his terror, Jupiter swore, 

As only that heathen can; 
And the twinkling suddenly changed to a stare, 
For the angry god had fixed it there, 

The beautiful eye of Pan. 


Alas, poor Pan! Has not Milton said 

That a voice cried out, ‘‘ Great Pan is dead?” 
(Though I fancy ’twas Pan himself 

Who volunteered the sad information, 

For the fun of making his fun’ral oration— 
He was such a mischievous elf!) 


But the Pansy knoweth the name it bore 

In the good old-fashioned ages no more; 
And in our elegant way, 

The flower that typifies hidden thought, 

And sudden fancies that spring unsought, 
We have rebaptized Pensée. 


I cling to the old name. Methinks I see 
In the uncouth heathen fantasy 
A meaning more deep and rare; 
A hint of Love, with his searching eyes, 
Love, even in rugged and lowly guise— 
The Pan that is every where: 


The mischievous Love with his groundless fears, 
The frolicsome Love with his quips and jeers, 
The torment of man and maid; . 
Love staying the cruel, murderous arm, 
Love, of whose witchery and charm 
The children are never afraid. 


Then raising my eyes from the earth above, 

I think of The Everything, truest Love, 
That came to the earth to die; 

I think of His tender humility, 

And the violet carries me, fancy free, 
Beyond the violet sky. 





STATE BALL AT THE TUILERIES. 
See illustrations on pages 232 and 233. 

| 2g ote Epiphany and Lent it is the cus- 
tom for a series of state balls to be given 
annually at the palace of the Tuileries ; but this 
year, owing to the political situation and the 
disorders arising out of it, the number of these 
fétes has been limited to two, one of which took 
place on the last Wednesday of January, and the 
other on the last Wednesday of February. The 
invitations, which emanate from the Grand Cham- 
berlain (the Duc De Bassano), and are nearly a 
thousand in number, specify, on their face, that 
it is imperative guests present themselves in uni- 
form, rendering the display, in conjunction with 
the brilliancy of the feminine toilettes, unusually 
resplendent. Shortly after nine o'clock on the 
appointed evening the court of the chateau is 
occupied with long files of arriving and depart- 
ing carriages, and guests are incessantly alight- 
ing at one or other of the temporary marquees 
in front of the grand entrance beneath the Pavil- 
lon de l’Horloge. Passing under the principal 
of these, one finds one’s self in the Grand Vesti- 
bule of the palace, ablaze with light, and hung 
on each side with tapestry at the foot of the 
two staircases, with a crowd of beautiful women 





holders of white tickets proceed 
staifcase to the right, while the favored possess- 
ors of colored cards, such as members of the 
Imperial family, grand dignitaries, Ministers, 
members of the Corps Diplomatique, and other 
privileged persons, with the ladies accompany- 
ing them, ascend the staircase to the left, every 
step of which is lined on each side with Cent 
Gardes in the brilliant blue and gold uniforms 
and polished steel breast-plates of the stately 
corps, and who stand impassive as statues while 
the long train of rank and beauty passes inces- 
santly by. An official posted on the landing re- 
ceives the cards of invitation, which he hands to 
a secretary, and, after traversing a long gallery, 
you enter the Salon de la Paix, where an orches- 
tra is installed, and, in spite of the crowd, dan- 
cers are already in position, passing thence into 
the splendid Salle des Maréchaux, the entrance 
to which is guarded by Imperial chamberlains 
in scarlet uniforms, and which has its orchestra 
perched high aloft above the throne. The Salon 
de Conversation, where the Empress gives her 
little Monday balls, is next entered; then the 
Salon de Jeu, where women past their prime 
resign themselves to whist; and, finally, the 
Salle du Tréne, where chamberlains, aides-de- 
camp, equerries, ushers, and inferior ladies of 
the household are assembled in readiness, wait- 
ing for the folding-doors to be thrown open, and 
the Emperor, the Empress; and Prince Imperi- 
al, followed by the grand dignitaries of the em- 


‘pire and a troop of courtiers, to make their ap- 


pearance. * 

The expected moment at length arrives, and 
Imperial civilities are liberally dispensed, Em- 
bassadors proceed with their presentations, the 
quadrille of honor is danced, the figures of the 
cotillion gone through, and throughout the even- 
ing each separate salon has its queen, and each 
recognized beauty her court. Toward midnight 
the Emperor and Empress, preceded by the Grand 
Chamberlain and a small troop of officials, and 
attended by the Corps Diplomatique and the 
most privileged guests, perform the tour of the 
apartments on their way to the supper-table, 
which is laid out in the distant Galerie de Diane, 
stopping every minute to say something amiable 
to the guests they chance to recognize on their 
route. As soon as the Imperial party have re- 
tired from the supper-room the rest of the com- 
pany make for the object of their fond desires, 
Cent Gardes being stationed at the door of each 
salon to check the too eager onslaughts of well- 
bred guests who come to the féte more for the 
supper than the dancing; nevertheless, there is 
plenty of pushing and elbowing, and now and 
then a suppressed hysterical sob warning one 
that some lady is about to faint: In due course, 
however, every one manages to reach the Galerie 
de Diane, where troops of servants, in the highest 
possible condition, attend with ready politeness 
to the wants of some thousand half-famished 
guests. Poulets and pdtés de foie gras speedily 
disappear; the little monuments of iced vege- 
tables and pyramids of cakes are ruthlessly de- 
molished; Champagne flows abundantly, ices 
are eaten, and hot punch is imbibed, and in less 
than an hour the tables are completely cleared 
of every thing edible. 

About three o’clock in the morning the féte is 
over, and people have the disagreeable task of 
waiting for their carriages, with a thousand 
‘draughts playing around them in the vestibule 
of the chateau. Some hundreds of vehicles 
crowd the court of the Tuileries, which is illu- 
minated with immense blazing fires, around which 
the coachmen and footmen of the guests, though 
clad in furs and the heaviest of over-coats, are 
only too glad to group themselves, while their 
more fortunate mas have been comfortably 
installed in the warm and luxuriant salons of the 
palace of the Tuileries. 





MY SISTER CAROLINE. 
A Nobvelette. 
EDITED BY M. E. BRADDON. 





CHAPTER X. 
THE DEEP RAVINE. 


Mrs. Warp came to fetch me to breakfast at 
noon the next day; and on going into the salle- 
a-manger, I found Miss Hallam seated composed- 
ly at the table, with Mr. Huntly opposite to her. 
Montagu rose on my entrance, and placed me a 
chair, and Caroline murmured ‘‘Good-morning.” 

The two talked together all breakfast-time, 
amicably enough, about the scenery, the bath- 
ing, the waters, the visitors; Mrs. Ward chim- 
ing in now and then to express her opinion on 
what she was eating, or to remark that she had 
no idea Miss Hallam expected me, and that 
now we should be a very pleasant party. 

It was like the lull before the storm, this 
friendly breakfast; but still on all our faces 
dark clouds were lowering. In vain Caroline 
endeavored to talk lightly—her laugh died away 
before it could ring, and her lips contracted be- 
fore the smile could form; while Montagu talked 
on and fast, but with absent-looking eyes regard- 
ing his betrothed, and with so grave and gloomy 
a countenance that you would have scarcely taken 
him for the same man who had accosted us so 
carelessly in the Place Royale, and lingered 
chatting with pretty Emily Clinden. 

When we rose from the table, Caroline pro- 
posed taking a walk, and she invited me to go 
with them. 

Not twenty-four hours ago we had been stand- 

















ing before each other in anger that had rendered 
one of us speechless; now we were walking side 
by side along the road, and had a stranger seen 
us, or heard our conversation, I am certain he 
could not have guessed the deadly enmity be- 
tween us. 

There was a fresh breeze blowing, but the air 
was clear and the sky bright, and, in spite of the 
adyanéed season, the little mountainous recess 
was a pleasant place for a morning’s ramble. 
There were only two or three stragglers left 
of the host of summer visitors; so we had the 
road and mountain-paths to ourselves. 

Caroline was less expert at climbing than my- 
self, and she required Montagu Huntly’s constant 
assistance ; I scrambled on by myself, often 
getting far ahead of them, much, doubtless, to 
the satisfaction of all parties. 

They who have visited the eaux chaudes will 
remember well the deep ravine that lies on one 
side of the road leading from the plain up to- 
ward the village. At the bottom of it, so deeply 
down that the head grows dizzy in looking, runs 
clear swift water, now dashing smoothly along, 
now eddying round some huge mass of fallen 
rock, at other places rushing in a thousand foam- 
ing cascades over its rough bed, till at length it 
loses itself in the mountain. 

In some parts the walls of this ravine are steep 
and rugged; but in one or two places they offer 
sufficient support for an adventurous foot and a 
steady eye to dare a descent at least. part of the 
way toward the bottom. But it must be for a 
very adventurous and sure foot only, for a false 
step is certain destruction. _ 5; 

We were standing looking over the low wall 
that edges the road overh; i i 
looking down into. the rushin; 





‘ water,-and list- 


took up everlastingly, when Caroline, starting 
up, asked if either of us would dare accompany 
her to a spot she pointed out to us in the rock 
half-way down, and from which, she said, she 
would sketch a scene that would be the chef- 
d’euvre of her sketch-book. 

In vain Mr. Huntly represented to her the 
danger of such an attempt; Caroline was ob- 
stinate, almost dogged; she treated his remon- 
strances with contempt, half accused him of 
cowardice, and at length, apparently wearying 
of argument, she scaled the low wall, and, with- 
out farther ado, began slowly and with difficulty 
making her descent. 

It was not a very dangerous task for me, for 
I was particularly sure-footed and agile, and in 
a few minutes I had overtaken my step-sister. 
Mr. Huntly joined us; and we soon were all 
three actively engaged in making our perilous 
and fool-hardy attempt to reach the projecting 
rock. 

I think Caroline must have been beside her- 
self in. the moment she attempted it; and oh 
how bitterly did I blame myself, in the terrible 
suffering that followed it, for having so quickly, 
and apparently willingly, joined in her folly! 

We did reach the rock; we all three stood 
safely thereon, congratulating and compliment- 
ing ourselves on our courage and agility, and 
then, the excitement over, we sat down and be- 
gan to calculate the diffignities of retracing our 
steps. 

Caroline was in a cruel humor; she seemed 
to take a delight in tormenting Mr. Huntly; or 
perhaps she was so mentally excited with the 
troubles she dared not talk of, ‘that she could 
not medsure her actions. _ : 

‘*We must go to the bottom,” she said pres- 
ently, in a tone that meant what she said. ‘‘It 
will be so curious to look at the ‘point’ from 
there; and, besides, it will be quite a glory to 
have done the deed.” 

Fortunately Montagu was firm in refusing to 
accompany her; but he offered to ascend the 
mountainous path and fetch her sketch-book ; 
and she, in her cruelty, her selfish delight of 
showing her power over him, let him go. 

I shall never forget sitting on that ledge of 
rock, suspended, as it were, in the cold damp 
air between those walls of mountain, watching 
him slowly pass from one point to another, know- 
ing that the slightest hesitation in choosing his 
foothold, a loose stone even, would send him to 
the bottom of the rocks a mangled corpse! 

I could not speak, I could not utter a syllable 
of thankfulness even, when I saw him at length 
safely scaling the low wall, and then stand on 
the firm road waving his hat to us. I only drew 
a long breath and unclasped my hands, which, 
till then, I had been straining together in nerv- 


| ous agon 


y- 

Well, after that I can not remember distinctly 
all that happened. We spoke a few words to- 
gether—angry words, I know, on my part, furi- 
ous ones on Caroline’s—but what they were I 
can not recall. Then she rose from her seat, 
whether in anger, in excitement, or with some 
awfully mad purpose, I knew not then, and even 
now can not determine. She stood with her 
back to the precipice, facing me, throwing about 
her hands; then suddenly—an empty space was 
before me where she had stood !—she was gone, 
and there was a terrible cry ringing through the 
air, which the echoes caught up and shouted 
back in mocking agony ! 

After that I do not know what happened. I 
saw persons collecting on the road above us, 
drawn together, I suppose, by that cry. Some- 
how I was carried up that awful path and placed 
among them; ~-and I recognized, without sur- 
prise, the face of Madame Palingat as the one 
that stooped down first, and peered into mine as 
I lay extended on the ground. 

Confused noises and sounds were round me— 
exclamations of horror, astonishment, or terror 
—cries, sobs. Then men came with ropes and 
ladders, and the confusion increased, in spite of 
the presence of the chief officials the place could 
boast, till Montagu’s voice came shouting com- 
mands; and then, by some magic power, instead 
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of crying and talking, the men were forced into 
action. 

Time passed; but how, I know not; and then 
I heard words shouted up, which the people 
Hore up and passed from one to another like 

tning : 

we n'est pas morte !” ; 

Elle n'est pas morte,” said a voice in my 
ear. ‘‘You had better return to the hotel, 
mademoiselle.” And then M. le Curé of Gan 
put his arm round me, lifted me up, and led me 


away,’ 

He left me in my room, and turned the key 
in the lock. I tried more than once to get out 
during the next hour, but it was impossible; and 
I waited there in an agony of suspense, till some 
one came to fetch me to give an account of the 
accident, in a room where officials, friends, and 
foes formed a group round me immediately, ques- 
tioning, exclaiming, and talking till my poor 
head could bear the excitement no longer, and 
I was carried back to my room half fainting. 
After that, the time wore on wearily, and I was 
left to myself. Once only some one came to my 
door, but I heard Madame Palingat’s voice pre- 
venting my visitor from entering. 

It was getting dark, and I was crouching on 
the bed in utter fear and misery, when the door 
opened, and the quick, firm footstep of M. le 
Curé crossed the room to my side. 

‘* Malheureuse,” he whispered, ‘‘ can you bear 
to hear that your crime has not succeeded? 
Your victim has escaped you.” 

‘I started up. Was it some fiend who had just 
spoken such awful words? ‘* What can you 
mean?” I found strength in my horror to ex- 
claim. 

‘* Wretched creature! do not attempt to de- 
ceive me—us. We know well enough your cruel 
hatred of your step-sister—your desire for her 
death. We know well enough whose hand 
pushed her into the abyss, from which some 
marvelous Providence has rescued her. We 
know it, and his lordship must; and perhaps 
also the law of publie justice will have to listen 
to it, horrible though it be.” 

I can not describe all I suffered in that dread- 
ful moment. In an instant I saw before me the 
tribunal—the scaffold! And yet this was scarce- 
ly more terrible than the agonizing feeling of 
being utterly helpless in the hands of those who 
seemed sworn to be my ruin. My agony was 
too intense to be otherwise than calm. 

‘*Do you mean to say,” I asked, “ that you 
accuse me of trying to kill my sister ?” 

** Alas!” he answered, ‘‘ we feel only too sure 
of it. Do not attempt to hide your sin, but re- 
pent. In deep, bitter repentance alone can you 
expect to find mercy either at the hands of your 
injured relations or the holy church.” 

‘* This is too awful,” I said, presently ; ‘‘ your 
cruelty is too terrible. What have I done to 
make you hate me thus?” 

**Unhappy child,” the priest answered, ‘is 
not the proof of your impiety only too easy? 
Have you not shown yourself refractory to your 
father’s wishes? Have you not abandoned your 
‘protectress? and on all occasions have you not 
shown your hatred and jealousy of your unfor- 
tunate sister? But enough of this. I come to 
give you a little advice; for, in spite of your 
wickedness, I can not forget that you were one 
of my flock, and my heart grieves for you. 
When your impious hand was lifted against your 
sister, Christine, did you think of the punish- 
ment that earthly justice would deal to you when 
discovered in your guilt? Did you think of the 
pain and shame of public execution?” 

I could not help moaning under the monster’s 
torture, though I strove to listen and bear si- 
lently. 

“Did you think of eternal perdition? You 
did not, for Satan’s power blinded you. But 


‘listen to me, wretched woman: death and per- 


dition are awaiting you. To the unrepentant 
soul mercy is deaf. You must repent.” 

I shuddered from head to foot. 

** Are you listening?” continued the priest. 
‘*T am come to give you good advice, even in a 
worldly point of view. Do not turn from me. 
Your father is an English nobleman, who holds 
his name and honor dear. To prevent such 
shame overtaking him, as it would most surely 
through you, were I or Madame Palingat to 
breathe our suspicions in public, we have resolved 
to promise him silence, supposing he consents to 
your taking the vows as soon as possible, and so 
enabling you in prayer and mortification to ex- 
piate in some measure your awful sin. I have 
only persuaded myself thus far to hide your 
crime in consideration of your extreme youth, 
and in the hope that a soul may yet be rescued 
from eternal perdition.” 

What could Ido? What could I say to this 
cruel man—I, a very child as to experience in 
all worldly knowledge? What more could I do 
than crouch there before him, and let the bitter 
tears fall at his feet ? 

‘*Have you no answer to make? no thanks 
to Heaven to render for this mercy ?” asked the 
priest, at length. 

Then I burst out passionately: “‘Go! Leave 
me! I have done no wrong, and you shall not 
insult me any more with your hateful words. 
Go! Leave me to myself.” 

And he did leave me to a solitude which fear 
peopled with such terrible pictures that I could 
scarcely endure it. 

No one came to me again that night. I heard 
steps pass and repass my door; voices talked so 
near that I could all but distinguish what they 
said. Some one arrived; some one whom Mon- 
tagu, Madame, and every body went out to meet 
—Lord Hallam, I supposed—and then they all 
passed my door, and went talking in suppressed 
tones toward that part of the house where the 
poor crushed form of Caroline lay.. No one 
seemed to remember me. 

That night wore by somehow, and the next 
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’ day too, "and the evening came again. I saw no 

‘‘one. Madame Palingat once just opened the 

* door, and thrust into the room a loaf of bread 
and a bottle of wine. Already they treated me 
asa prisoner. The misery of that day T can not 
write. I believe another such twenty-four hours 
“would have taken away my reason. 

It must have been nearly ten o'clock, for the 
night had fallen some hours, when my door was 
unlocked and Madame entered, saying, 29 Made- 
moiselle, your father desires to see you. 

I tose immediately. Such a summons, though 
made to me for the first time in my life, scarce- 
ly startled me, for I was getting used to novelty. 

‘‘ Are you ready?” Madame asked, in her 
coldest tone. And I replied, quietly enough, 
Yes.” 

We went along the dark passage to the far- 
thest end of the house. I could hear the mur- 
mur of Montagu Huntly’s voice in the last room, 
mingled with a grave-toned one, which seemed 
familiar. Madame opened the door, saying, 
“‘ Entrez ;” and, with a throbbing heart, I obeyed. 

On the bed lay a still white figure—so white 
that it was difficult to distinguish the linen band- 
ages from those parts of the flesh they left un- 
covered; so still that, if it had not been for the 
faint motion of the chest, I should have believed 
I looked on a corpse. 

Beside the bed stood M. le Curé; at the foot 
sat Montagu Huntly ; while standing by the fire- 
place was a tall gray-haired gentleman, exactly 
like the portrait I had seen at Pau in Caroline's 
bedroom. As I entered no one looked up ex- 
cept the tall gentleman, and his eyes met mine 
with a glance in which I felt there might be jus- 
tice, but no mercy. 

‘* Mademoiselle Christine Hallam,” said Ma- 
dame, as if she were introducing ordinary stran- 
gers in an ordinary manner ; and my father look- 
ed at me again and bowed his head. Was it not 
cruel? I think even the priest felt a little shock- 
ed, for he would not look at us, but bent over 
Caroline, smoothing her pillow. 

I advanced a few steps, but no one spoke, no 
one seemed to notice my presence. If the earth 

- would have opened then and swallowed me up, 
how thankful I should have been! 

‘‘Let us be just,” at length Mr. Huntly ex- 
claimed, sternly, rising from his seat and com- 
ing to my side. ‘‘ Hear what she has to say be- 
fore you condemn her utterly. Lord Hallam, re- 
member she is as much your child as Caroline.” 

‘“¢With shame I acknowledge it,” answered 
my father, slowly. ‘‘ Her mother di my 
name before she_was born, and now her child is 
to brinff sifaitie on my gray hairs.” 

‘“‘T hope not,” put in the priest, softly. ‘‘ Your 
commands can prevent such a misfortune.” 

That man’s voice roused me from my stupor. 
I took courage. 

**T am accused, being innocent,” I said, turn- 
ing to my father, ‘‘and you condemn me un- 
heard. If you treat me thus—your own child— 
where shall I go? what shall I do?” 

They were all silent. Even Montagu went 
back to his seat; and there I stood alone in the 
centre of the room. I went desperately toward 
Lord Hallam. 

‘‘ Father,” I said, ‘‘you must have loved my 
mother once; for the sake of that love, hear me 
now and be just to me; do not listen only to 
those who are my enemies.” 

But he waved me off sternly. ‘‘ No scenes,” 
he said. ‘‘ Nothing can move me to regard you 
with any thing but horror while that is before 
me,” and he pointed to the bed. ‘‘ M. le Curé, 
have the goodness to ask the questions agreed 
on, and let us end this.” 

‘¢ Approach, mademoiselle,” said the priest; 
‘your sister is sufficiently recovered to say a 
few words; but we have forborne to question 
her concerning the accident till we could do it in 
presence of her father, Mr. Huntly, and yourself.” 

*¢ Mademoiselle Hallam,” he continued, ‘‘ did 
you fall by accident over the cliff?” 

The white figure moved feebly, and answered 
a faint, hesitating ‘‘ No.” 

There was a perfect silence in the room: My 
heart seemed to stand still with agitation and 
suspense. 

** How did it happen, then? ‘Tell us.” 

But Caroline was silent, except for a faint 
moan. Then the priest continued, in almost a 
whisper, but so clearly that it sounded all over 
the room: ‘‘ Did your sister Christine push you 
down?” 

The white figure shuddered. And then, on 
what might probably prove her death-bed, Caro- 
line Hallam uttered her cruel lie. 

“*Yes,” she whispered, faintly. 

A deathlike silence followed that murmur. J] 
was stupefied. 

‘“*Caroline!” at length I exclaimed, rousing 
from my dull horror, ‘‘do not die with this ter- 
rible untruth upon your lips; do not hate me so 
cruelly. For God’s sake, for the blessed Virgin’s 
sake, save me from this horror! Unsay what you 
have said: you know that I never touched you.” 

**Hush!” said my father, sternly; ‘‘ enough 
of this. Some one take her away.” 

But at that moment there was a rustle outside 
the room—a slow, measured footstep. The door 
opened, and my good angel, in the form of a sis- 
ter of charity, entered. She entered quietly; 
and her dark, sad garments and solemn demean- 
or seemed to check our agitation—even that of 
my stern father. She went up to the bed—for 
she had come to nurse Caroline—and bending 
over the suffering girl, tenderly took her hand. 

. But as, after a moment’s silent gaze at Caro- 

line’s white, deathlike face, she glanced up and 
across the room, her eye fell on Madame Palin- 
gat, and then she started and almost cried out. 
__ Restraining herself, however, with an effort, 
she stretched her hand across the bed, exclaim- 
ing, in a trembling voice, ‘‘ Heloise! I am glad 
we meet again, sister!” 

But Madame drew back; she could not grasp 


it—could not answer calmly: she gave a startled 
glance at Lord Hallam. ‘The sister followed that 
glance, and this time she did cry out, so loudly, 
too, that the poor invalid turned and opened her 


eyes. 

Me My lord,” said the nun, humbly, ‘‘ Provi- 
dence must be working for some good end in al- 
lowing us three to meet together. One of us at 
least can repair a wrong and confess a sin. Do 
you remember me?” 

My father staggered a step forward; he was 
deadly pale, but his eyes seemed to glow with 
excitement. 

** Louise!” he muttered between his teeth; 
*¢ Louise—you !” 

‘¢ You mistake,” answered the sister, in a low 
voice; ‘*I am Marie, the twin-sister of Louise, 
and so like her, that this is not the first time you 
have mistaken me for her. Listen; I have a 
story of sin to tell you. I have vowed to my 
God and the blessed Virgin to tell it whenever I 
should meet you. And if long years’ repentance 
can atone for a few hours’ sin, mine will not 
have been in vain. You married my sister Lou- 
ise when she was but sixteen ; and you fancied her 
unfaithful, and left her two months afterward.” 

‘*T had good proof,” muttered my father. 

The nun shook her head: ‘‘ You thought you 
had. Well, she died a year after the birth of 
her little daughter.” 

‘¢Marie, Marie!” burst in Madame Palingat ; 
‘*if you have no mercy for yourself, spare me. 
Be silent.” 

‘* Hush!” answered the nun, sternly; ‘‘sin 
must be atoned for. Do you understand me?” 
she added, turning and facing Lord Hallam. ‘“‘ I 
say Louise died a year after the birth of her child.” 

My father came nearer, and looked eagerly in 
the nun’s face. ‘You are deceiving me,” he 
said, in a low, firm voice. ‘‘I saw her alive in 
England two years after—two years after my sec- 
ond marriage and her repo death. She died 
six months after that.” 

‘*Tt was me you saw in England; me you paid 
to return to America, from whence I had come, 
and to keep the secret of my existence. Ihave 
deceived you and my sister Heloise. Louise 
died a year after the birth of Christine.” 

The sister spoke softly, but clearly. Her faint- 
est word reached every ear, even the feeble sense 
of the poor crushed sufferer. 

‘‘ What!” she struggled with her weakness to 
mutter, ‘‘ was it not true, then? Oh, Madame 
Palingat! Papa, papa!” 

The sister bent over her. ‘‘ My child,” she 
whispered, ‘‘as the good God is merciful, be 
merciful and forgiving. If my falsehood has 


made you suffer, on my knees I beseech your 


on.” : 

Caroline uttered a lung low cry. ‘Your 
pardon!” she gasped. ‘‘ And myHfe! Pava, do 
you hear! I am dying—dying; and they have. 
killed me, for they maddened me with their lies.” 

Lord Hallam leaned against her pillow, and I 
saw the large drops of perspiration standing on 
his forehead as he gazed down on her white dy- 
ing face, but he could not speak. 

*¢- You have all connived to kill me,” went on 
the poor girl, in her sharp, distressed voice. 
‘¢ Madame, with her threats of seeing Christine 
righted; my father, with his cruel justice of ac- 
knowledging her unless she retired by her free 
will into a convent; Montagu, with his cruel 
heartlessness; and you,” she added, pushing 
away the nun’s hand, ‘‘have been the cause of 
all, of all—and through you I lie here dying.” 
Her groan of mental and bodily anguish rang 
through the room. 

There was a silence—such a deep silence, that 
the short gasps of the sufferer might have been 
coun 

‘‘ Will you let her take my place, papa?” she 
asked, presently. 

‘¢Never!” Lord Hallam burst out, fiercely. 
‘¢My poor child—my darling! Forever shall 
I hate the cause of your loss. Her mother was 
the curse of my early life, and now her child 
curses my latter years.” 

‘*Hush!” said the nun, solemnly; ‘‘such 


words ate not for dying ears.” 
‘¢ Caroline!” Montagu exclaimed, reproach- 
fully. 


I knelt’ down by the bedside. ‘‘ While there 
is time,” I murmured, feebly, ‘‘my sister, do 
me justice. Unsay the cruel falsehood Be told 
just now; say that my hand never touched you 
when you fell. For the love of the blessed Vir- 
gin, do not leave me with such an awful stain 
onmyname! Dying lips, they say, speak truly : 
who will believe my word against yours ?” 

There was a silence. Caroline moved and 
moaned, but she would not speak. y 

‘““My child, have you no answer?” said the 
sister. 

‘¢Hush!” Lord Hallam exclaimed, fiercely. 
‘¢ Leave her in peace—she shall be left in peace. 
Is it not enough that you have killed her?” 

‘¢ Hush!” said the nun, solemnly ; ‘‘ hush! an 
immortal soul is passing.” 

Caroline’s white face was settling down into 
rigid stillness, and for a moment we all stood 
listening to her feeble gasping, forgetful each of 
our own trouble in witnessing that awful strug- 
gle with the grim shadow, that stood even now 
intercepting the light of life from Caroline’s poor 
longing eyes. 

Then it was that Montagu Huntly went up to 
the head of the bed, pushing aside the sister, 
who was bending over the sufferer, and, leaning 
over her pillow, whispered something in her ear. 
What those words were, none of us ever knew. 
As Montagu spoke, his face lost the sternness 
that had characterized it during this 
scene, and grew sad and anxious. 

He clasped her feeble white fingers lovingly. 
Whether it was a request he whispered, or mere- 
ly kind words of comfort, none but her ear ever 
heard, none but she ever knew; but as she list- 





ened for a solitary minute, life flashed back into 


. 





her face, the deathlike rigidness gave place to a 
sad smile, she opened her eyes, and turned them 
on Montagu’s face with an expression which, 
even in her dying moment, showed how well she 
loved him. 

And then Montagu took my hand, and, join- 
ing it with hers in his own, looked up almost 
sternly at our father. But before he could 
speak, Caroline’s life ebbed again, the white face 
growing deathly, but peacefully still—for a faint 
smile had replaced the former look of ghastly 
horror. Then suddenly, while her gaze still re- 
mained fixed on Mr. Huntly, she gathered her 
last flicker of life and strength to stretch out her 
pale feeble hand toward her father, while, in a 
voice whose accents sounded awfully strange, 
she cried, piteously, ‘‘ Papa! papa! she never 
touched me! Forgive—” ‘That dying prayer, 
whether for herself or me, was never finished. 
Like a weary child, she gave a little gasping 
sigh, closed her eyes, and so died. 





CHAPTER XI. 
CONCLUSION. 


I wave but an indistinct remembrance of all 
that occurred immediately after the death of my 
unhappy step-sister. I recollect hearing that 
Mr. Huntly endeavored to make my father in- 
vestigate closely, with the aid of the police, the 
plot that the sisters of his first wife had so suc- 
cessfully formed and executed to extort money 
from him, and which had wrought such misery 
for us all; but Lord Hallam, after hearing a 
more detailed explanation from the nun, refused 
to take further notice of the affair, and allowed 
the priest (whom I discovered to be Madame 
Palingat’s son, and my own cousin) to depart 
unquestioned in company with Madame. I be- 
lieve Madame returned to her school at Gan ; but 
I never saw her again, or heard directly of her. 
Mr. Huntly left Pau immediately after Caro- 
line’s funeral, and for a couple of years I saw 
nothing of him. 

About myself and my own history during those 
two years I have little to relate. My father 
took me with him to England, and in outward 
appearance treated me as his daughter. But 
his was not a character to overcome easily a 
deeply-rooted prejudice; and though I was in- 
stalled as mistress of his splendid establishment 
—though he surrounded me with all the luxury 
and comforts his wealth and high position could 
command—though before all the world he treat- 
ed me as his child—not for a moment of those 
long two years was I permitted to forget that I 
occupied Caroline’s place every where but in my 
father’s heart. 

I believe it was a considerable time before he 
could endure my presence without pain ; and even 
when, as time passed on, and with his blessed 
hand healed partially that terrible wound, my 
father never took pleasure in my society—never 
more than coldly received those marks of filial 
affection with which I sought to win him to re- 
gard me more kindly. : 

Those times were scarcely happier than the 
solitary hours I spent puzzling over my fate in 
the quiet vineyards of Gan; and more than once 
have I longed to exchange my grand and luxu- 
rious English home for the old French school- 
room, where, if I had no friend, my presence at 
least caused pain to no one. 

We lived the greater part of the year at Hal- 
lam Court—a gloomy country mansion in one of 
the most beautiful but most secluded parts of 
Somerset; and there the long months wore on 
wearily and monotonously, and how I lived 
through them I scarcely know. Mr. Huntly 
came back to England at last, and then life grew 
a little brighter. 

I can not write about love-scenes and love- 
talk, particularly when they concern myself. How 
it was that Montagu could fancy my quiet unpre- 
tending self, after beautiful fascinating Caroline, 
was a mystery I never attempted to comprehend, 
but the fact of which I accepted gratefully. 

He found me very unhappy; wearing my life 
away in cold solitary splendor, almost as friend- 
less as on the night he had met me wandering 
in the moonlit alley of the chateau-gardens at 
Pau; and perhaps it was pity—perhaps that 
feeling which Lamartine describes when he says, 

“* Il faut regarder den haut ce qu'on aime,” which 
first attracted his heart toward me. 

Ours was a very quiet, very unromantic love- 
making. Montagu was almost as matter-of-fact 
about it as myself; and I believe it was only aft- 
er the deed was irrevocably done, when we were 
solemnly bound husband and wife, that we woke 
up to the consciousness of real love. I do not 
feel ashamed of acknowledging this; in my 
mind, while it ennobles my husband, it does not 
humiliate me. I was neither a brilliantly-beau- 
tiful nor very attractive woman; and probably 
had not some sentiment of this kind drawn us to- 
gether, Montagu would never have noticed me. 

Our quiet courtship and quiet marri y 
now stand among the memories of the far past, 
side by side with that of the sad history which I 
have just written. We talk over them all some- 
times, while wandering together under the shady 
avenues of Hallam Court; but even now, at this 
distance of time, with bright and happy years 
between us and that sad past, I can never listen 
to any mention of those days, never hear the 
names of Caroline or the eaux chaudes, without 
a shiver. 

Montagu has told me much concerning Caro- 
line, which throws a softening shade over her 
sad memory ; but still I can not prevent myself 
from signing the cross and muttering a prayer, 
according to my old religious habit, at the men- 
tion of her name. I believe Montagu did love 
her once, though never with the fierce wild love 
she gave to him. He has told me long stories 
of her generous liberal nature, of her willfulness, 
fascinating in spite of itself, and of the egotism 


in which she had been encouraged by a fatlie: 
who literally worshiped her, and which mizhi 
be urged largely in her defense. 

Had Caroline lived, in all probability I should 
never have married Montagu; but—Heaven par- 
don me for saying it!—I can not help feeling that, 
though we both shudder together over her awful 
fate, my husband never regrets that, instead of 
the beautiful dashing Caroline, he has a quiet 
loving wife, who, although she could not fasci- 
nate him, has known how to win and keep his 
love and respect. My father is more reconciled 
to me since my marriage; perhaps it is because 
I am the mother of a sweet darling little daugh- 
ter, in whose wild beauty and rebellious ways he 
can retrace something of her whom he has never 
ceased to mourn. He visits us frequently; but 
the greater part of the year he passes traveling 
about the Continent. 

As for myself, I have lived in England till I 
have almost forgotten the customs and habits 
of my childhood, and until my mother-tongue 
sounds strangely on my ears. 

I have never yet found courage to revisit my 
native land; and, as I said at the commence- 
ment, while to others the name of the South of 
France may be the conjurer-up of happy times 
and lovely scenery, to me it is but a knell. In itI 
hear suffering, woe, death in its most awful form. 


There is a stately marble mausoleum in the 
cemetery at Pau, standing in the corner devoted 
to the Protestants ; roses bloom around it; lilies 
adorn it; and to it Lord Hallam goes yearly, and 
most liberally pays to have it carefully tended. 
And a tall dark-robed sister of charity visits it 
too, and with abundant tears does she pray for 
the soul of her whose body lies beneath the carved 
white marble. Requiescat in pace ! 





LIFE IN MADRID. 
T was upon a fine bright morning in the month 
of February, 1866—I have not the almanac 
by me, or I would tell you the day of the month; 
but I know it was a Monday—that I happened to 
be sojourning in the fair city of Madrid. Some 
travelers in Spain are apt to speak of the metrop- 
olis of the Castiles as being the very reverse of 
fair both in its aspect and its manners. The 
Madrilefios themselves occasionally abuse their 
own capital, although they take in high dudgeon 
any adverse criticisms passed upon it by foreign- 
ers, and describe the climate as nueve meses de 
invierno, y tres meses de infierno—‘ nine months 
winter, and three months Tophet.” But Iam sin- 
gular enough to be very fond of the city of the 
Mangafiares; and my stay there, perhaps, seemed 
all the pleasanter to me for the reason that I had 
come straight to Spain from. the most hateful, 
stuck-up, sour-smelling city of Berlin. Ugh! 
that slimy river Spree; that wearisome Unter 
den Linden; that dull Kroll’s Garten the Ber- 
liners are always boring you with; and that eter- 
nal, obtrusive, pipe-clay-and-heel-ball presence of 
tightly-buttoned tunic and spiked helmet! The 
change from Berlin to Madrid was to me as de- 
licious as that from the school-room to the play- 
ground—from the straigiitlaced alleys of Ver- 
sailles to the unsophisticated postures of the 
Green Park. You can do what yux like in 
Madrid. Dull sticklers as to precedence avo not 
puzzle themselves as to whether you are wohlge- 
boren, or have any right to tack a ‘‘ von” to your 
name. You are in Spain primé facie a gentle- 
man. ‘‘ Es caballero como yo y Usted,” the 
beggars say, pointing to the grandee. You are 
allowed to be as lazy as ever you like. You 
take your chocolate in bed, rise at noon, smoke 
at the table-d’h6te, go to the club, and play 
rouge-et-noir without any danger of being taken 
for a professed gambler (every body gambles), 
look in at the opera-house or the Zarzuela, then 
go into ‘‘ society,” rove from tertulia to tertulia 
—at which pleasant but modest entertainments 
you may reckon on a hearty welcome, plenty of 
tobacco (if you take it with you), and oceans of 
cold water—and come home humming the air 
of a jota aragonese at half past three in the 
morning, at which hour, so it appeared to me, 
the last editions of the evening papers were gen- 
erally published. At least, as you approached 
the Puerta del Sol, which is in every body’s way, 
to bed, you heard the little news-boys squalling 
forth, ‘* Za Iberia!” ‘‘ as Novedades!” * El 
Cascabel!” and their squalling did not seem to 
cease till cock-crow. This was life in Madrid; 
an easy, tranquil, giving-and-taking existence. 
All you had to do was to be pleased with the 
people you met, and to fall in with their little 
ways; and they were infinitely pleased with 
you, and fell in with your little ways forthwith. 
Which is not a bad way, mi ili (as Chancellor 
Oxenstiern did not observe to his son), of get- 
ting through this ill-paved world. Occasionally 
you might-wake up to a momentary and some- 
what uncomfortable consciousness that things 
were not going precisely as they should; that 
you were wasting about sixteen hours out of the 
twenty-four; that you were drifting into a shift- 
less, dreamy, ‘‘moony” existence; that the 
customs of the country were sometimes very 
barbarous; that ignorance, idleness, dirt, and 
superstition were rampant all around you; that 
you were not dancing, but dozing over a volca- 
no; that thirty-six hours were consumed in 
sending a six-line telegram to London, and 
that the telegraph clerk usually cheated you in 
the reckoning; that the newspapers were mainl 
full of lies and swagger; that the women didn’t 
comb their hair; that the bull-ring (whither you 
always went on Sunday afternoons) was a hot-bed 
of the beastliest cruelty; that this was a country 
without liberty, without industry, without prin- 
ciple, and well-nigh without hope; and that nine 
out of ten of the common people were afflicted 
with an incurable propensity for passing bad 
money. But so soon as ever that ugly ghost of 





consciousness arose, you cut its head off, and 
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laid it in the Red Sea. You kindled another 
puro, and linked.your arm in that of another 
caballero, who told you that his house was at 
ar disposition, and that he hoped you might 
ive a thousand years. He was a humbug? 
Well; and what: then? ‘‘Sure,” said an Irish 
lady to me once, ‘‘and aren’t some of the nicest 
people in the world humbugs?” There could 
not have been a nicer lady than she was. And 
I knew another lady too, not Irish, who once 
observed to a friend of mine, ‘‘ I know you, don’t 
love me; but humbng me, and that ’ll do quite 
as well.” I—that.is to say, my friend—hum- 
bugged her, and she was happy. She died. 





A WORD ABOUT FASHION. 


WE are apt to dilate on the changeableness 
of fashion, to lament the decay of national 
costumes, and wonder how it is that society will 
not be content without continually changing the 
mode of its dress. But there would, probably, 
be much more real cause for wonder if there 
were none of these changes. They seem to be 





almost the necessary growth, in their own de- 


of si m. 

Considering the present aspect of fashion, we 
may safely conclude that there has never been a 
time when there was a greater variation than 
within the memory of the present generation. 
The changes have succeeded each other :with 
such rapidity that whole series of new. ones have 
rushed in before the old ones have had time to 
die out; and so at length we have a mixture of 
many fashions, producing so much variety of 
costume that we may wear almbst any thing we 
like and not be remarkable. Rs et 

In fact, the excess of changeableness appears 
to be bringing about its own cure. _ Before, 
when each season had some one all-prevailing 
fashion, to avoid that fashion was to be marked, 
and consequently nearly every one felt compelled 
to bow to the queen of the hour—were it tower- 
ing bonnet or billowy crinoline—and to yield in- 
dividuality to the dominant taste of the multi- 
tude, Thus fashion forced its restless moods on 
willing and unwilling alike ; caring not for repose 
itself, it sought to leave no chance of repose to 
any one. Now, however, when it has, as it were, 
ran itself out of breath, individual taste may seize 


we do not wish for the repose which is begotten 





the culture of the eye appoints color. We have 
to choose colors which are at the same time be- 
coming and mutually harmonious, and this is dif- 
ficult to do if we have no personal tradition to 
guide our choice; but by abiding by certain colors 
we preclude all danger of inharmonious clothing. 

Suppose we habitually choose blues and rich 
browns, we shall never run any risk of a green 
bonnet coming some day unavoidably in contact 
with our blue dress. If we are true to violets and 
grays, we need never fear the chance of such vi- 
olent opposition as a Magenta petticoat against 
our violet skirt. Nor can our ‘‘medium” be 
quite without influence in the matter. of good 
taste, since whatever is unsuited to it will miss 
more ‘or less of the harmony essential to good 
taste. Thus convenience, that is, suitability to 
our surroundings, will, for the most part, form 
our safest criterion in doubtful questions. 

Never before has there been the same liberty 
for the exercise of taste and for the considera- 
tion of convenience. Surely, then, now is our 
opportunity to secure abundant variety in soci- 
ety,‘at-the same time that we secure repose for 
ourselves, since every one may be different, while 
each may have a style suitable to herself. 





we are unable to answer; but the custom is one 
of those concerning which the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary; and as ingenious a 
romance might have been made of the first pan- 
cake, gently spluttering and browning in its pan, 
as was written of the first roast pig. Batter is as 
poetical as pork, and more suggestive to the im- 
agination ; there is an innocence about it want- 
ing to even the most innocent of pigs, and its as- 
sociation with one particular festival removes it 
from the category of common comestibles. A 
nicely-browned pancake, crisp at the edggs, with 
lemon and sugar, is 80 good a dish that it seems 
a pity it should be confined to this one particular 
y ; and yet, again, one would scarcely like to 
vulgarize it by everyday use. We reverence a 
pancake, but a cabinet pudding we simply like. 
In old days, when cakes and ale were institu- 
tions, and men held to their festivals with some 
tenacity, it was the custom to ring a great bell, 
called the Pancake Bell, on Shrove-Tuesday, to 
call the people to confession; and concerning 
this there is a curious account by- Taylor, the 
water-poet, which would seem to confirm the 
foreigner’s statement regarding the periodical in- 
sanity of the English, and from which it would 





partment of the arts of life, of the same tenden- 

cies which create our steamers, telegraphs, and 

railways. They share the general restlessness 

of the day. We move about as in no previous 

period of our history, and our fashions move like- 

wise with unprecedented frequency. ‘The same | 
power of machinery which permits rapid loco- | 
motion gives us the cheap and varied fabrics 

which aid these frequent changes, and there is 

something in these variations of fashion which 

suits the present as they could have suited no 

previous time. 

Why are national costumes every where dying 
out—lingering only in the most refired spots ? 
Where national costume remains, there life is sure 
to be monotonous, changes will be few and far 
between, improvements slow to come, prejudices 
slow to go. The adornments of one generation 
pass to the next} @ad.the quiet minds of the pos- 
sessors are contetit to abide by the ancient cos- 
tumes of their mothers; but then they are also 
content to know nothing beyond their mothers’ 
field of experience. 

We, on the contrary, desire change of scene 
every year at least, and our changes in dress in- 
crease in a corresponding ratio. This may be 
bad, leading to manyexcesses, and yet it may be 
the least evil of the two. Repose is good, but 





SHROVE-TUESDAY. 


an opportunity to assert itself. If our occupa- 
tions demand much active movement, we may 
wear our dresses of a comfortably short length, 
safe above the dust and mud; if they are of a 
sedentary tendency, we may indulge in long and 
graceful trains. We may wear hat or bonnet, 
either large or small, and no one will care. 

Long may this last ; long may we each be able 
to choose our own style, and keep to it. An even 
style of dress, like an even temper, adds to our 
comfort ; it saves expense, for then our things 
wlways match; it saves trouble, for then our 
milliners know our taste; it saves time, for then 
we ourselves know exactly what we want. We 
have but to make up our mind on three points— 
expense, convenience, and good taste. 

Expense, because the depth of our purse limits 
our material, both as to quantity and quality. 

Convenience, because the nature of our occu- 
pations, health, climate, ete. —‘‘the medium” in 
which we live, as physiologists would say—de- 
cides for us as to the expediency of special forms, 
whether, for example, our dresses should be long 
or short, whether shady hats are desirable, and 
so forth. 

Last, not least, good taste. Herein color is 
the most prominent consideration, since conven- 
ience should to a great extent appoint form, but 





SHROVE-TUESDAY. 


‘ST TXNHE English,” said a foreigner in old times, 
remarking upon the customs:of this coun 
try—‘‘ the English eat a certain cake on Shrove- 
Tuesday, upon which they immediately run mad, 
and kill their poor cocks.” They still eat ‘‘ cer- 
tain cakes” on that day, but have happily dis- 
continued the other forms of commemoration. 
They no longer run mad, as a rule, and throw- 
ing at cocks is a thing of the past. Indeed, it 
may be remarked that customs based upon eat- 
ing and drinking have a stronger vitality than 
those wanting that attractive quality ; the Christ- 
mas turkey and plum-pudding, the Michaelmas 
goose, the twelfth-cake, the pancake, the hot 
cross-bun, are still consumed with all honor, rev- 
erence, and indigestion, while other ancient cus- 
toms are fast falling, or have already fallen, into 
abeyance. The May-day morris-dancers have 
degenerated into Jack-in-the-green and: his at- 
tendants, and they are not what they used to be; 
the dance of milkmaids is no more; the May- 
pole is unhonored; all the old customs are dy- 
ing out except those that afford man an excuse 
for gormandizing. 
Who invented the pancake, and why it has 
been dedicated to Shrove-Tuesday, are questions 





appear that the ancient pancake differed ma- 
*terially from the pancake of to-day. ‘‘ Shrove- 
Tuesday,” says Taylor, .‘‘ at whose entrance in 
the morning all the whole kingdom is inquiet ; 
but by that time the clocké’strikes eleven, which 
(by the help of a knavish sexton) is commonly 
before nine, then there is a bell rung, cal’d the 
pancake bell, the sound whereof makes thou- 
sands of people distracted and forgetful either of 
manners or humanitie; then there is a thing 
cal’d wheaten flour which the cookes do mingle 
with water, egges, spice, and other tragical, 
magicall inchantments ; and then they put it, by 
little and little, into a frying-pan of boiling suet, 
where it makes a confused dismall hissing (like 
the Lernean snakes in the reeds of Acheron, 
Stix, or Phlegeton), untill at last, by the skill of 
the cooke, it is transformed into the form of a 
slip-jack called a pancake.” It will be observed 
that he attributes the madness to the bell; but 
perhaps in this case both bell and pancake are 
made to do that duty which on a memorable oc- 
casion devolved upon the salmon—‘‘ it wasnt 
the wine,” murmured Mr. Snodgrass, in a bro- 
ken voice, ‘‘it was the salmon”—and in that 
case the whole story is accounted for, and we 
may eat our. accustomed pancake without fear 
of after-insanity. 
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There is another old custom which did, and 
perhaps still does, obtain in Dorsetshire in con- 
nection with Pancake-day. It was a kind of 
levying of black-mail, and was known as ‘‘ Lent- 
crocking,” the boys of the village going round in 
small parties, each furnished with a supply of. 
broken crockery, and demanding provisions in 
the following doggerel : 


“I be come a shrovin’ 
Vor a little pankiak, 
A bit 0’ bread o° your biakin’ 
Or a little truckle cheese o’ your own miakin’, 
you'll gi’ me a little, I'll ax no moore, 
If you don’t gi’ me nothin’ I'll rattle your door"’— 


the rattling being produced by a shower of the 
broken crockery. 

But the distinguishing custom of old Shrove- 
Tuesday was that which has now happily passed 
away, what used to be cglled “‘ threshing of the 





“} WAS THERE.” 


cock,” a cruel sport, but. which was no doubt as 


honestly excused as fox-hunting is now. It was | 


emblematic of Englishmen’s hate for French- 
men, says one authority, gallus standing both 
for Frenchman and cock; it was in commem- 
oration of St. Peter’s crime, says another ; while 
yet a third refers the custom to a legend of old 
days wherein the cock acts toward the Danes 
the part that the geese acted toward the Ro- 
mans. But it was perhaps simply suggested by 
that throwing propensity which possesses man, 
prompting the idler to throw stones into the sea, 
the swell‘to throw sticks at Aunt Sally, and the 
miner to ‘‘heave ‘arf a brick” at the stranger. 
Cocks are no longer tied to stakes and cudgeled 
to death on Shrove-Tuesday, or on any other 
day, but the energies of the people are devoted 
to the tossing of pancakes and the eating thereof. 

In Lancashire, Pancake-day is still a great 


| 
| 
| 


festival, far more so than in and about London, 
where the day’s cates are coffsumed prosaically. 
In those northern farm-houses, one of which is 
represented in our sketch, some ceremony is 
used, and traditions are still observed, friends 
being invited to the ‘‘ tossing.” . A white cloth 
is placed on the hearth in the great farm-kitch- 
en, huge piles of pancakes are made, the very 
sight of which is enough to give indigestion to a 
timid man, and a custom prevails which is enough 
to give indigestion even to those who are not 
timid, as it is required that the male guests 
should name beforehand the number of pancakes 
they willeat. Being generally ambitious of show- 
ing their prowess in this respect, they are apt to 
overestimate their capabilities, failure in per- 
formance being punished by imposition of pen- 
alties. So pancakes are tossed and eaten, and 
Shrove-Tuesday observed in Lancashire. 


| 
| 
| 


I WAS THERE. 
Tuat is the Vandervelde we prize; 

Just see how calm the tide is flowing! 
From those tall masts expectant eyes 
Soon shall see, with glad ‘surprise, 

Orange flags and pendants blowing. 


That's the Dutch shore—but who knows where? 
That biggest ship brought William o 

Could you but see, “I will maintain” 

Upon the flag is written_plain. 
England, rejoice from York to Dover! 


A few hours more, and fifty sail 

Pass’d the proud Straits with signals blazing; 
James's long face turn’d livid white, 
And many Kentish eyes grew bright 

Seeing a vision so amazing. 


‘Yes, 'tis a Vandervelde indeed ; 
The princely vessel’s painted duly. 
’Twas just such a November day, 
The royal fleet got under way, 
For I was there, to tell you truly.” 
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“QUT OF THE DARK.” 
e-* ble tiene Jo." 


BY FRANOIS 6. SMITH. + 





Sohn Alcohol, my Jo John, 
When we were first acquaint, 

My eyes were bright with health, John, 
My breath was free from taint ; 

But soon my eyes were bleared, John, 
My face was full of woe, 

And all because I stuck to you, 
John Alcohol, my Jo. 


John Alcohol, my Jo, John, 
My sky was very clear 
Until I met with you, John, 
Then all was bleak and drear ; 
But now the pledge is mine, John, 
And I am safe I know— 
I'm fairly raised “out of the dark,” 
John Alcohol, my Jo. 


John Alcohol, my Jo, John, 
My wife and children dear 

Are glad to meet me, now, John, 
Whenever I appear. 

But while I kept with you, John, 
Alas, it was not so, 

They ran and hid away from me, 
John Alcohol, my Jo. 


John Alcohol, my Jo, John, 
Let all your cronies mark 
And inwardly digest, John, 
The tale “ Out of the Dark,” 
"Tis in the Nzw York WEzxKLY, 
And all will wiser grow 
Who heed the lessons taught by it, 
John Alcohol, my Jo. 


—— 


NED BUNTLINE’S 
GREAT PRIZE TEMPERANCE STORY. 


Out of the Dark. 


A TEMPERANCE STORY. 


By NED BUNTLINE 


(&. Z, 0, JUDBON). 
CHAPTER IL. 

“Oh, could curses sink him to perdition, I would 
utter one at every breath. The beggar and the son 
of a beggar is to supplant me in my love, attain the 
fortune which should have been mine—look down on 
me! It drives me mad to think of it.” 

‘*What is the matter, Mr. Neville? What are you 
raving about? Were not your face so white, I would 
fancy you had been drinking, even at this unfashion- 
ably early hour.” 

And Mr. Selden, the princely gambler of —— Square, 
approached a young man, fashionably dressed, who, 
in a state of great agitation, had just entered the front 
parlor of his establishment. 

“Matter? Look there, Selden, read that, and then 
wonder why Ido not blow out my own brains, or kill 
somebody else !” 

The young man thrust a crumpled note into the 
hands of the genteel gambler. 

“Why, it is only an invitation to a wedding. One 
Eugene Westcott is to be married to Miss Florence 
Pendleton—ceremony at the house of Mr. Pendleton.” 

“Do you know who she is?” 

“The daughter of Mr. Pendleton, I suppose.” 

‘Yes; but more, she is the girl, the only girl I ever 
loved. My ‘vith her-would have reconciled 
my father to me, made him willing to pay my debts 
and set me up in any business that I desired. He told 
me as much. Yesterday, on my knees, I poured out 
my passionate declaration of love—pleaded for her 
hand as never man pleaded before. 

“She was ice. I wept hot, scalding tears. She 
smiled derisively and told me I could get an engage- 
ment at Wallack's, I did it so naturally. I grew des- 
perate and vowed I would blow out my brains. She 
suggested that it would be a pity to disfigure such a 
fine head of—hair. 

“I swore I would drink myself to death. 

“She said that was the most fashionable mode of 
suicide, she was sure, but hoped I would not com- 
mence until after receiving a note which would be 
placed in my hands to-day. I began to hope that she 
had been merely ‘chaffing’ me, and waited. This is 
the note—an invitation to her marriage with Eugene 
Westcott, the son of a man who impoverished his fam- 
ily by drink. Westcott has come up, step by step, in 
Pendleton's employment, until he is his cashier, and 
now, marrying his daughter, will undoubtedly become 
apartner. Oh, is it not enough to make one mad, to 
be supplanted by an upstart like him. I will be re- 
venged, if it costs me my life. I will attend the wed- 
ding, and I'll shoot him down in his tracks.” 

“No; you'll not commit any such folly. Yon'll 
wait— you'll be patient; and if you want revenge, 
you'll make it sure, and not lay yourself liable to 
swing from the gallows. This fellow has come up— 
he can be dragged down. He has won her hand, or 
will have it, and most likely her love. He can be 
robbed of both.” 

“ How, Selden, how? Oh, if that could be!” 

“Contrive to get me invited to that wedding, and 
I'll enable you to have your revenge,” 

- . J * . . . 

The wedding-day came. It had dawned without a 
cloud. And all day there wes 2 busy hum of prepa- 
ration until the hour of four in the afternoon came on. 

Then carriage after carri drew up before the 
grand mansion, and people from the first circles in 
the city began to crowd into the parlors. 

At five the company invited were all present, and 
the minister, one of the most noted and eloquent in 
the land, waited only for the bride and groom. 

They came—preceded by Mrs. Westcott on the arm 
of Mr. Pendleton. 

In a moment, while a deep solemn silence fell over 
all in the room, the lovely ride stood side by side 
On her lef, May Westcott os teantifal 

nm e a) estcott, as beaut asa 5 
dream, stood without a ae or a blush, fair yothe 
fairest, pure as the — 

On his right, the brave Colonel D-—. 

= ceremony, brief but affecting, went on and was 





Then friends pressed forward to offer their congrat- 


ulations. among the wank mae who did 
so was Alfred N He envy and his 
hate, and seemed earnest. and sre when he wished 
them long years of 

And now 


ee urried forward, bearing cake 


his list of virtues. 
rised when Eugene Westcott de- 
clined to raise his glass, and the fair bride did the 


are not so fanatical as to forge’ 


t that 
One wiser than we was present,” he said. “ But per- 
haps you belong to the Good Templars, or Sons, or 
to no society. But I have lived 
thus far without g wine, and do not see the need 
of taking any now to ee, has joy which fills my 


unco 
Could that yo us 


no should a le glass pass my bea said Eu- 
gene, as he handed her one g) and took another. 
but a smile over her face when 


all the rest raised their glasses, and a glad health 
passed from lip betes all around the ae oa 
ere 


z rs : 
Mrs, Westcott had seen and sufferet much in 
ie long years which had linked her with a drunken 


Seshen pet +0 bate, wie a = hatred, the 
ea nm. Ma: eard’ from 
mother's lips, even vet rem of col 


embered 

and hunger, and suffering which & ig drink had 
beoughs within the home of her infant. 

dread and turn from the serpent now. 

Eugene drank off the ‘glass, and.as the 
wine ran like electric fire from vein to “ela, his eye 
brightened, and it seemed as if he was into 
a realm of ecstasy. 

Strangely did one pair of eyes 
ticed the effect of a single glass 


ove 53.9 





estcott. 
ped Si him—I pe him. The milk-sop, in apie 
oO stingy years o' ompocet likes the taste an 

e t ot e,” murmured aot 
know where his wea Lg ‘ rest till 
wine has done the work I m' bhi ‘never do.” 

The next hour was enjoy ‘ erse 
with wine passing from lip to lip, and the bridal 
pair were escorte 
on a bridal tour. 

The gay assemblage remained, old merchant 
had a banguet, pre ared in ; Oecasion, wor- 
thy of the love he bore to the ‘whom he had 
given away, the son who had come unto’ 

Feasting and music were the “order of the wd 
and while the happy wedded by esos ( O 
view the golden sands of the far Pacific, and the glo- 


ries of the fairest, richest land on earth, dear Califor- 
nia, dancing and harmonious song made the old man- 
sion ring with joy and melody. 


* * * * * * * 


‘What makes you look so gay to-night, Neville? 
Has your old man come down a thousand or 
two, to enable you to do better or worse?” 

It was Selden, the =. who asked this question 
of Alfred ala as aw ae ae i. ~~ ae gd 
— Square, s e popular air o! 00 Fly. 

“Gay? "Why. - as gay + they're made nowadays 
meee Westcott has come back from California with 
his blooming bride. Only she doesn’t bloom quite as 
much as she did, and he blooms a good deal more, es- 

y about the eyes and nose.” 

** What, does he drink already?” 

“Nothing but California wine, but I think he ape 
in heavy on that. He says he has ten cases with him, 
and has ordered twenty more from the Latona Vine- 
yard, all for his own use.” 

“Then you have him. Tell him to drop in here with 


“I want nothing but revenge, Selden—nothing but 
revenge on him and her. And I'll have it, ifI have to 
caper ~y neck by pitching him down a stairway when 

e is full. 

**Good on your head, my boy. I like a good hater. 
arm me to an idea. Where does he stay—at a 

te) a 

**No, he is an inmate of her father’s house. The 
old man has made him a full partner, and I guess 
things will rattle before all that Califernia wine is 


one. 
. “But the young wife may wean him off from it.” 

*‘A child that has an appetite for milk will take it 
as long as it is within re jugene Westcott craves 
drink—I think it was born in him, for his father was 
a drunkard, and died of delirium tremens. They say 
the appetite can be inherited."’ 

i That is an excuse which hard drinkers throw out, 
but it is only an excuse. J don't believe a word of it. 
But it will soon be time for us to light unp—will you 
ohee to-night?" 


* * * * * * * 


Step Vd step Eugene Westcott was hertening on the 
path which leads to ruin. The appetite for drink was 
only increased, not appeased, by the liquor which it 
craved. Soon his mother, his sister, and his now thin 
and sad-looking wife began to realize the bitter truth 
—that Eugene was fast becoming a drunkard. 

The ——_ in his habits was one morning under 
discussion by the three females above-mentioned, 
when, in the excitement caused by the contemplation 
of her great grief, Mrs. Westcott remarked that “‘a 
og had better die at once than lead a drunkard's 
ife.” 

‘““Who says ’m—I’m a drunkard? That’s what I 
want to know. I'll have him up for slander, by Jupi- 
ter, I will!” 

It was Eugene Westcott who spoke. He had come 
in unnoticed, while both the young women, his wife 
= sister, listened to the excited words of Mrs. West- 
co 

His bloodshot eyes, his flushed face, his position as 
he held by the door-casing, all told as well as his thick 
utterance that he was drunk. 

““Oh, Eugene—why are you away from the store at 
this hour ?"’ said poor Florence, imploringly. 

“The store be bothered! I had the headache this 
peesiog, and wouldn’t go down. Alf Neville and I 
had a glorious old time last night, and I’m not over it 

et. Plenty of clerks down there to do the drudgery. 
ot gona it now—a partner, old gal—a partner! Ha! 
a! 
“Oh, Heaven! That vile man, Alfred Neville, is 
leading you on.” 

“What, Florence! call your old sweetheart such 
hard names! Why, he says you’re an angel, all but 
coe wings—ha ! ha !—and they're a-growing—ha ! ha!” 


| what was g 


“Selden 





“Eu: your wife will soon be an angel in heaven, 
if you do not change your course. You are breaking 
her _— day by day,” cried Mrs. Westcott, indig- 
nantly. : 

sei Mother—I don't like to be 1, but that’s a 
lie. I love Florence too well to break her heart— 
don't I, my little bn Al 

I lieve 


“Oh, Eugene, ‘ou love me; but if you 
would stop drinking, and attend to business, I'd be 80 
a Now, Dmg: going to preach, too. I can’t bear 


sermons from men, alone women. There's Steve 


him to go to—no matter w! 
as much to me I would have knocked 
his two eyes into one, He only said he would go and 
ray for me. . But good by—I'll go and hitch up my 
uggy, and drive over to Sneddicor’s with Alf. He 
he'd like to go. They've got to keeping Califor- 
nia wine there since J came back.” 
The young husband waved his hands, already dark 
and y with that neglect of person the drunkard 
always shows, and staggered away. a 


“Hi! hi! Two-t on the road!” cried Eugene 
Westcott, as, followed by Alfred Neville, he entered 
the bar-room of a noted way-side house on the 
“ pave what oye a ba been a ot we" new 
—cre, on at a snail’s pace. e—give us 

: Scots best Laton gre be in a hurry 
about it! I’ve got a layer of dust in my throat as 
se Lae alee of Cuyler’s sermons on temperance. 

The wine was brought, o; and with clinkin; 
glasses Neville and Wennioet plodzed each other. . 

*That’s the stuff!” cried Westcott, as his eyes flash- 
ed with a strange fire. “It puts new life in the veins. 
Huzza for California and her wines! I never knew 

till I got hold of them. Fill wp Alf, 

fill up. No shirking when you're with me. I'm ont 

for a time, and I'll go through. Two-forty used to be 

the gait, but I’m down into the thirties. Ha! ha! I 

I was coming out with you; and she’s 

down on you, the little fool, because she thinks you're 
me 


Ana you know that isn’t so,” said Neville. 


2 
woman who snivels and frets if you ‘get over the bay’ 
once in a while, and stay out late.” 

“Why, let her snivel and fret alone. There are oth- 
er women in the bab ag mgs 8 ones, too, who don’t 
snivel, and who'll drink wine with you, glass for glass, 
as ing they can stand.” 

“Jolly! That’s the kind of a woman forme! Do 
you know any such ?” 

“Lots of ’em—lots of em, Py, déar fellow.” 

** Will you introduce me, eh?” 

**You’d go and tell that baby wife.” 

“Thunder, no! I’m not such a fool as that. My 
nest is too well feathered for me to want to get out 
of it. I’m a full partner with the old man—profits a 
cool hundred thousand a year, you see. If she gota 
back hold of me and threw me, a divorce and all that 
would heave me up higher than a kite, and I'd smash 
coming down.” 

“So 7" would. By Jupiter! there comes that man 


lighted to see you; I can pay that 
the other day, now. M fi 
—firm of Pendleton & 
in California.” 

Mr. Selden bowed 
ited in so doing, as 
taire diamond 


rofoundly, ungloved, and exhib- 
e shook Westcott’s hand, a soli- 
ing worth thousands. 

“I am very happy to see Mr. Westcott,” said the 
gambler. “I was just admiring your team. Thor- 
oughbreds, well matched, and they must be fast, or I 
am no judge.” 

“They come into the thirties on the road—cost me 
twelve thousand dollars. Join us in a bottle of Bug- 
bee’s best, Mr. Selden.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Westcott. I imbibe occasionally, 
and my great weakness is California wine.” 

“A Je of wine here !” shouted Westcott. ‘Come, 
gents, here is to life that is merry, be it ever so short !” 

Clinking glasses made music for the fiends beloy, 
while more and more reckless each moment me 
that man who was not poy arn 3 his own life, but 
darkening the existence Of a dear young wife, blast- 


ing the hopes of a fond sister, of a mother whose sole 
joy in her declining years had been the early manhood 
which had made so loved, trusted, and honored 
by his employer. 4 Z - = 


“*Dark—oh, so dark! My poor heart will sink un- 
der this last burden!” moaned Mrs. Westcott. ‘I 
aot through long years to support and educate 
that boy to honor and to usefulness. I hid from him 
his father’s sad and terrible failings so far as I could, 
and even the nature of the fearful disease which car- 
ried him away. I procured for him the situation 
which he held so long, with such credit to himself and 
me, rising step by step until he could go no higher; 
then becoming the son-in-law and partner of his em- 
ployer, with millions literally in his control. And this 
success, which should have made him more than ever 
manly—which should have fired his soul with ambi- 
tion to do good and to be good, seems to hasten him 
on toruin. For a course like his must end in but one 
way—in degradation and in death.” 

“Mother, let us yet hope,” sighed poor little May. 

“Hope, my child, against the madness ofruin? Oh, 
hope as well to stay the rising or the-setting of the 
sun! I see but despair—despair |” 

A knock at the door, and to the summons to ‘‘come 
in,” a man, rather under than over the medium size, 
entered. He was evidently young—under thirty—but 
his face wore a f penta. careworn expression that would 
have betokened more years to-a careless observer. 

“My name is Merritt,” said the visitor, as May 
Westcott handed him a chair. 

“Oh, sir, 1am so glad to see you! Yon are the no- 
ble man who sought to persuade my son to join the 
Sons of Temperance ?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Westcott; and it was to concert a plan 
to get him there that 1 have taken the liberty to call 
upon you.” ieee 

“Oh, sir, do not callit aliberty. To me a visit from 
a good man is a posure and an honor; and now, 
when I am mourning over the fall of a son on whom 
I hoped to rest in my declining years, your visit is 
doubly welcome. Oh, sir, if you can save him, you 
will do a most blessed work, and render me the hap- 
piest of living mothers. What can I do?” 

“Induce him to go with you to our Cooper Institute 
meeting on next Sunday night. Get him, his dear 
young wife, and her father all to come with you and 
your daughter, and I will have a speaker present who 
will, without his knowing it, make his case a special- 
p If we can so affect his mind then as to get him to 
sign the pledge, we will not find it difficult on the next 
night to get him into one of our divisions of Sons of 
Temperance, or a lodge of Good Templars. Once in 
either, with fraternal sympathies to aid, a solemn ob- 
ligation to bind, you may consider him safe.” ‘ 


**At last—at last! Ihave him surely now!” mur- 


mured Alfred Neville, as by much persuasion he suc- 
ceeded in getting Eugene Westcott to promise to go 





with him to the “ Clab House,” as Selden ostentatious- 
ly named his gamblin; 5 : 

**T have him—aye—his fate is sealed! The victim 
of wine, once in the gambler’s net, needs but one more 
lure, and he is gone forever,” he repeated, when with 
oo at an early hour, he entered the parlor of Selden’s 

ouse. 

“Does he keep California wine here?” asked Eu- 
gene, as he glanced at the sideboard, on entering. 

“The best you ever tasted. I'll ring the bell to open 
some,” said Neville. r 

A black servant in livery answered the signal, and 
when he came—with a sly wink not observ: y West- 
- but of ones seen and understood by the man— 

le : 

**A bottle of that extra Napa Valley wine from the 
San + ign my haat i id “a . 

r 


ed. 
lass was drained by him, while his com- 
panion drained his also, but in a convenient bow] near 
at hand, and not down his throat. Alfred Neville had 
perporely called for wine which he dared not drink, 
‘or he wanted all his own wits about him, while he 
robbed Eugene of what sense he had. 

Before the bottle was emptied, Eugene Westcott 
was fit for any thing. The wine he drank fairly lifted 
him to the skies in excitement of the brain, while it 
seemed to leave his body free from its effects. He 
could walk as well as ever, and he thought he could 
talk better than ever he did. He could not compre- 
hend that his tongue was thickening. 

“Let us go be Fes se and see what is going on 
there,” said Neville, playing well his part of roper-in. 
“It is a good three hours to supper time, and you'll 
see more money lost and won in that time than you 
can count.” 

Eugene Westcott never before had been inside of 
such aroom. He had traveled to California, over it, 
and back, guarded by the angel presence of his pure 
young wife, and had not been tempted into such a 
place. Eugene Westcott paused and glanced around 
the great room, occupying all of the third story—all 
ablaze with gas-jets. 

Tables, spread with faro-cards, monte—wheels whirl- 
ing in roulette—rouge et noir, and the inevitable dice 
of ‘‘chuck luck,” were pea all about, and before 
each there were plenty of well-dressed men tempting, 
as they thought, the smiles of fortune. 

we. pow was astonished to recognize men whom he 
would never have suspected of coming to such a place. 
Mén of high official position—others all-powerful in 
the Stock Board—still others whose paper in the mer- 
cantile world was as good as its amount in green- 


acks. 

“Plenty of good company up here, at any rate,” he 
muttered. ‘*There’s old Gunnisacks, worth three mill- 
ions, and president of half a dozen Reform societies, 
ifone. I suppose he is here to save some brand from 
ps But no—he is betting money on those 
cards !" 

“Yes, bucking against faro, while Selden deals. Let 
us watch the game,” said Neville. 

He knew too much to hint now to Eugene to play. 
The desire would come soon enough when that drug- 
ged wine had full effect on his elated brain. 

Eugene pressed up among the om ers, was greeted 
with a so-so] word and smile by Selden, which he 
acknowledged blandly, while he watched the game. 

**T believe I’ll risk a hundred on the ace,” said Ne- 
ville, now, as Selden quietly raised one finger, looking 
him in the eye. 

He laid down two fifty-dollar notes on the ace. The 
very next slide of the cards doubled his money. 

'wo fingers raised by Selden, observed only by Ne- 
ville, caused him to say, ‘‘now I'll try the king "—for 
they indicated the second card of importance. 

sen aie what luck you're in! You've won again!” 
crie estcott, in surprise. - 

**Yes, I’m in luck to-night—shall I bet a thousand 
for you ?” said the roper-in. 

‘No, thank you; I'll bet for myself. If you can. 
win, so can I.” 

And Eugene took out his pocket-book, and drawing 
out a half dozen hundred-dollar notes, laid them with- 
out any — for he knew nothing of the game, on 
the first card he saw. 

“You, too, are in luck—your money is doubled,” 
cried Neville, as the card turned up on which West- 
cott had laid his money. ‘Let it lay—it will be sure 
: we again, for that is the first turn of the Jack this 
eal.” 


Eugene trembled with a new excitement, for he had 
twelve hundred dollars laying there at the mercy of a 
single turn of the cards. 

A cry of exultation broke from his lips when his 
money was again doubled. 

a a@ magician, Alf,” he cried. ‘I've won 

n.” : 


“Yes; take up your money, now, or you'll lose.” 

< pina ie oe Peony oe it, a with 
" en! ‘ll try that Jack again,” c’ ugene. 

e did so, and lost. 

“*Well—that’s only luck. I won twice, to losing 
once. Let’s have a bottle of wine, and I'll try more. 

The extra wine came in an instant. Watchful serv- 
ants were on the alert, ready to furnish any player 
with thé drink he wanted. 

One, two, three glasses in quick succession, and then 
Eugene Westcott was primed for the game. 

“A thousand dollars on a single card? You bet 
high, Mr. Westcott |” exclaimed Selden. 
ugene laughed wildly. 

d like to see the man that can afford to bet high- 
er," he cried. ‘I'll double if I lose—quadruple if I 
win." 


He won, of course. 

And now he went on, calling for wine every little 
while, winning at one time, losing at another, until at 
last excitement, or some thing else, completely over- 

owered him. The last that he remembered, he was 
tting with his hands full of money. 

When next he knew himself, he was on a sofa in the 
house of his father-in-law. A wet cloth was around 
his head, and kneeling by his side was the dear little 
girl whom he had vowed to love and cherish so long 
as he lived, when she became his wife. From her he 
learned that Alf Neville had brought him home, dead 
drunk, at three o’clock in the morning. On realizin 
the extent of his folly, he exclaimed, as he gazed ai 
his empty pocket-book: ; 

“Ten thousand dollars gone in one night! Oh, it 
isinfamy! It is infamy to waste so much when peo- 

le are dying of want in this great city. Hate me, 

‘lorence—hate me, for I hate myself.” . 

‘No, my husband, I will not, can not hate you. I 

ieve because you drink—I shudder at this new peril, 

ut do what you will, strike me down at your feet, 
=. spurn me from your side, and J will love you 
still!" 

And the sobbing wife pressed her pre lips to his 
hot brow, while her tears rained over his face. : 

‘*Florence,” said he, sobbing also, ‘‘you are too 
good for me. I will try to reform. I will not drink 
anivilily glad rang th f joy from her li 

ildly glad rang the cry of joy from her lips. |. 

‘Oh, my husband—my own Eugene, if you will 
—* this promise, I will be the happiest wife on 
e ” 





‘T will, darling, I will. Give me some water. The 
fever seems to eat into my very vitals.” 

Again he drank of that beverage distilled in the ce- 
rulean vaults of heaven, with a relish which none but 
the fever-parched inebriate can know. Then he sank 
back into a quiet slumber, while she, potent and lov- 
ing, knelt there by his side, holding his hand pressed 
against her throbbing heart. ‘ 

Oh, Heaven! In the realms of light is there one pic- 
ture to be found more beautiful than woman, patient, 
trusting, loving even in the shadow of her wrongs? 
The continuation of ‘Our or THE Dark” will be 
found in No. 22 of the New York Weekly, now ready 
and for sale by every news wa throughout the 
country. Terms to mail subscribers, $3 a year; four 
pe re ($2 50 each), $10. Specimen copies sent free. | 
Address Street & Smitu, P.O. Box 4896, New York. 
—[Com.] 
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Taxe Ayenr's SarsaParitta to purify the blood and 
purge out the humors, pimples, boils, and sores which 
are merely emblems of the rottenness within.—[Com.] 











Copyine WurE..—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Cones Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease, This- 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers gyneraliy: or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, & TAN. 

Use “ Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion.” The 

only Reliable and Harmless Remedy known to Science 
for removing brown discolorations from the Face. 
Prepared only by Dr. B. C, PERRY, 49 Bond St., N.Y. 








Sold by Druggists every where. 
FT TBACRDINARY BARGAINS 
in every description of 

SILKS, DRESS GOODS, 
POPLINS, PERCALES, 
JACONETS, ORGANDIES, 
WHITE GOODS, LINENS, 
SHEETINGS, DAMASKS, 


DAMASK TABLE-CLOTHS, 

NAPKINS, TOWELINGS, 

FLANNELS, BLANKETS, 
QUILTS, COUNTERPANES, 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S HOSIERY, 
UNDERGARMENTS, GLOVES, &c. 
A. T. STEWART & CO, 

BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, and TENTH ST. 


WEDDING OUTFITS, 
INFANTS’ WARDROBES, 
WALKING SUITS, DRESSES, and UNDERCLOTH- 
ING FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN, 
Ready-Made in Stock or Made to Order. 


Ladies’ White Walking Suits, Ruffled........... $8 00 
ba ” ve AP: “ & Overskirts 12 00 
“Linen = —— 8 
a bs ke “* Ruffled and Trim- 

med, with Overskirt.............cse00% a” 


Ladies’ Night Dresses, Tucked Yokes. . ee 
“* Chemises, Tucked and Ruffied......... 
Ms Tucked S MM iths ve benctde cate 








“Very fine French-Woven Corsets 


Price-Lists, Description of Styles, and Directions for 
Self-Measurement will be sent upon application. Goods 
sent C. O. D. per Express. 

JAMES MoCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Dry Goods, 
BROADWAY and ELEVENTH ST., New York. 





HITE GOODS, 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 
‘ FAMILY LINENS, 
MARSEILLES QUILTS, PIQUES, ; 
SUMMER BLANKETS, 
FLANNELS, &o., &o. 
A fall and complete SPRING STOCK, now open, 
of all fabrics, which will be marked at 
GOLD PRICES, 


offering Great Inpucements to purchasers. 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
pypra SHAWLS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
Opened on Monday, March 21, 


A CASE OF REAL INDIA CAMEL'S-HAIR 
SHAWLS, 


Just received direct from INDIA, comprising many 
NOVELTIES, which will be offered at 


GOLD PRICES. 





BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 


A* JACKSON'S, 
bd No. 729 “Broadway, 


MOURNING GOODS FROM AUCTION. 
Special Bargains in Bombazines, Parisienne, Em- 
press, Poplins, Tamise Cloth, Challies, Black Gros- 
Grain Silks, French Poplins, &c. 
Also, a splendid line of Traveling Dress Goods, 
New Styles. 
-B.—Bonnets and Suits ready made constantly on 


hand. 
1870. 








1840. 


Time tests the Merits of all Things. 
G@ FOR THIRTY YEARS! at 
Perry Davis’ Pain Killer 
Has been tested in every variety of climate, and by 
almost every nation known to Americans. It is the 
almost constant ef npn and inestimable friend of 
the missionary and the traveler, on sea and land, and 
no one should travel on our Laxes or RIvERs WITH- 

IT. 


It is a speedy and safe remedy for burns, scalds, cuts, 
bruises, wounds, and various other injuries, as well as 
for dysentery, diarrhea, and bowel complaints gener- 
ally, and is ai mirably suited for every race of men on 
the face of the globe. 

sure you call for and get the genuine Pain Killer, 
48 many worthless nostrums are attempted to be sold 
on the great reputation of this valuable medicine. 
irections accompany each bottle. 


Price 25 cts, 50 cts., and $1 00 per Bottle. 
Sold by all Medicine Dealers. 
[Apr. 9, 1870. 


coe Comclidabed Magazine 
for A OLOGIGAL JOURNAL 
- PACKARD'S ae ail con one, - cents, or $3 

year. ‘or sale all newsmen. 8S. R. WELLS, 
Publisher, 389 Broadway, New York. : 











THE BEAVER BRAND 


SILK -FINISE 
BLACK PURE MOHAIRS. 
These GOODS are distinguished for their silky ap- 
earance, brilliant lustre, and pure shade of fast 
Black, which we warrant them to retain. Being made 
of the very finest material, they positively excel 


all other Mohairs ever sold in the United States. 

These splendid Goods are sold by most 
of the leading Retail hag? Meee oom Mer= 
chants in New York City, Brooklyn,and 
the leading cities and towns through=- 
out all the States. 

t#- Purchasers will know these Goods, 
as a ticket is attached to each piece bear= 
ing a picture of the Beaver, precisely like 
theabove. WM.I.PEAKE & CO., 

46, 49, & 50 White St., New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 





THe NEW PARASOL. 
THE “LA REUSSITE” 
is the most 
STYLISH, ELEGANT, SERVICEABLE, 
and 
BEST PARASOL EVER MADE. 


No lady shonld buy a Parasol till she has seen the 
“LA REUSSITE.” 





Sole Manufacturers in the United States, 
BANKS & LEONARD, 
474 Broadway. 
LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING 


DEPARTMENT. 
LADY'S TROUSSEAU “B” FOR $200. 
















6 Mi -@ $2 50..$15 00 
6 Line @ 500.. 30 00 
6 Pai 2 00.. 12 00 
6 ne 3 00.. 18 00 
8 Plain Cotton Skirts.. 250.. 750 
8 Tucked‘ ee 3 560.. 10 50 
3 Muslin Night Dresses, 5 00.. 15 00 
8 Tucked Cambric Night Dresses.@ 6 00.. 18 00 
3Embr'd *“ s 
Tucked Yokes 10 00.. 30 00 
2 Flannel Skirts..... 6 00.. 12 00 
2 Corset Covers ......csccccccece 400.. 8 00 
2 Dressing Sacques............-+ @ 400.. 8 00 
1 Delaine Robe de Chambre ...........+++ 16 00 
$200 00 


The whole or any single agticle of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.O.D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. 

LORD & TAYLOR, 
Importers of and Dealers in Fashionable Dry Goods, 
461, 463, 465, & 467 Broadway, 
255, 257, 259, & 261 Grand St. 








Nature’s Sparkling Specific for Indiges- 
tion and Biliousness, the water of the famous Seltzer 
Spa, is duplicated in a moment with a spoonful of Tar- 
BANT'’S SELTZER APERIENT, which contains every valu- 
able element of the German spring. The greatest 
physicians of Europe pronounce that free gift of Prov- 
idence the most py of all known alteratives, and 
its fac-simile, fresh and foaming, is now placed within 
the reach of every invalid in the western world. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


UREKA—I HAVE IT!—Send ten cents 
and two stamps for my circular, and I will return 
you a pair of those p * Tortoise-Shell” Bracelets, 
ac* ymeled * Sleeve-Buttons, Jet Earrings or Pin, or 
a splendid “ Steel Engraving.” Ladies can make from 
$2 00 to $20 00 per day, and no interference every- 
day duties. Articles above are not for sal 't offer- 
ed as an inducement to send for circular. Address 
SARAH E. LAMB 


TR’ 
4 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


ATENT SELF-CLOSING OIL CUP.— 
For by Ota ye indispensable article. 








SUCCESS ACHIEVED! 


BY THE 


“NOVELTY BROILER.” 


No More BURNT or SODDEN STEAKS, 
FISH, or CHOPS; FIVE SIZES 
MANUFACTURED. 

The Novelty Broiler is made of double-fold- 
ed, sma)l, tinned , enclosing the Steak so as to 
permit of its being turned instantly at the proper mo- 
ment; is so closely covered that mo Smoke or 
Gigeresel Smell of burnt fat escapes, while 
a small hinged lid in the cover permits free inspec- 
tion, and the juices of the meat are saved im the 
Steak. As it covers the open part of the stove, the 
fire is never deadened. Can be seen in operation daily 
at the “‘ Whitlock Exposition,” 35 and 37 Park Place, 
New York. Itis the best-selling invention of the kind 
ever offered to the trade. For full descriptive circular, 
with price-list, &c., &c., address ‘ 

NOVELTY BROILER CO., 
35 & 37 Park Place, New York. 


THE UPRIGHT PATENT TRUNK 


Does not have 
_—— ——__——-~ to be removed 

.  * sl from the wall to 
openit. Instead 
of trays to lift 
out, itisarranged 
with Drawers 



















Stronger 
as only a small 
portion opens, 
whereas in the 
old style the 
im Whole top comes 
am Off. 


<< |_| 


ls 


The same room 
in the bottom of 
. ‘ the trunk for 

dresses and heavy clothing as in the old style. 
The UPRIGHT PATENT TRUNK CO., 
Next door to Astor House. 6 Barclay St., N.W. 


$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To Agents, to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MAC ‘S. The best machine in the world. Stitch 
alike on both sides. © Macutne Witnour Money. 
For See peieee, address 

THE LSGN SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 








SAVERY’S PATENT COM- 
BINED WATER-COOLER AND 
REFRIGERATOR.—The tank for 
the ice and water is of iron, enam- 
eled, arranged in such a manner as 
to cool an enameled iron chamber, 
both being covered with an orna- 
mental walnut case. 

No.1 is for nurseries only, No. 2 for small families, 
No. 3 for medium, and No. 4 for large families; the 
three latter are on legs, and answer the purpose of 
side-tables in dining-rooms. Testimonials and circu- 
lars sent to those requiring them. 

Height Water 

Width. Length. of Cases. Tank. Price. 
No.1..15 in. 21in. 19in. 2 gall. Without legs, $20 00 
No.2..18in. 26in. 20in. 4 gall. With legs, 32 00 
No. 3..21in. 31in. 24in. 6 gall. With legs, 40 00 
No. 4..24in. 35in. 26 in. 8 gall. With legs, 50 0U 

BARROWS, SAVERY, & CO. (Successors to Savery 
& Co.,Manufacturers), Cor. South Front and Reed Sts., 
and.614 and 616 Market Street, Philadelphia. 








OPALINE 
for the Teeth, 
Gums, & Breath. 

OPALINE 
is reliable, effi- 
cient, and con- 
venient. 

OPALINE 
is sold by Drug- 
Fee and dealers 

roughout the 
United States 
and Europe. 

OPALINE 
is recommended 
by physicians & 
dentists. Use no 
other dentifrice. 

Inventor and 








GENTS WANTED for Willson’s 
School and Family Charts. 

To canvass every state in the Union. Men of 
ability, and well recommended, can realize handsoms 
profits. For particulars and terms, address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





CHAS. A. DANA, Eprror. 

The a and best New York newspaper. 
Everybody likes it. Three editions: Datty, $6; Semi: 
S2: and Werxty, $1 ayear. ALL THE News 

Patt re of: 7 a 
and a com) in eve: 
me % \ t of valuable 





Bit ns and . 
I. W. ENGLAND, Publisher Sun, New York. 





UNS 


FOR FAMILY oars ween cheap, reliable. Knits 
Every thing. AGENTS WANTED. Circular and sam- 
le stocking FREE. Address HINKLEY KNITTING 
CHINE CO., Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, N.Y. 


$2 5 A DAY! 40 new articles for Agents. 








Sent free for $1. H. H. K » Le Roy, Ill 


Samples free. H.B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 








& Burr MERCHANT CLOTHIERS, 
Ro ie - . y TAILORS, and Outfitters in 


Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 138 & 
140 Fulton Street, New York. Best Ma 
Styles, Best Workmanship, and Lowest Prices. 


aterials, Best 





CLOTHING OF -vERT. 


description, ready-made or made to measure, for 
ages, all ocoasions, and all classes. 


An immense assortment of SPRING AND SUMMER 
CLOTHING, IN ALL THE NEWEST DESIGNS AND 
MATERIALS, ar FREEMAN & BURR’S. 








()RDERS BY MAIL attended to with care and punctuality. The easy 
- accurate system of self-measure introduced by FREE- 


N & BURR enables them to guarantee Perfect Fit- 


ting in all cases. 








. ULES FOR SELF-MEASURE, Price-Lists, Samples of Goods, and 
ay Fashion Sheet, with fall directions for ordering Clothing, 
sent free, on application, to any part of the country. 





The New Books of the Season 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ga Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. History of the America 
Civil War. By Joun W. Drarrr, M.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry and Physiology in the Univer- 
sity of New York. In Three Vols. Vol. III. just 
ready. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50 per vol. 


A BRAVE LADY. By the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentlemat,” &c. With Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 
$100; Cloth, $150. 


SKETCHES OF CREATION: a Ly eq View of 
ms of the Sci in 





some of the Grand Conclusi 

reference to the History of Matter and of Life. To- 
gether with a Statement of the Intimations of Sci- 
ence respecting the Primordial Condition and the 
Ultimate Destiny of the Earth and the Solar System. 
By Avexanper Winouett, LL.D., Professor of Ge- 
ology, a and Botany in the University of 
Michigan, an Director of the State Geological Sur- 
vey. With Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


THE UNKIND WORD, and Other Stories. By the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c., &c. 





12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE ANDES AND THE AMAZON; or, Across the 
Continent of South America. By Jamxzs Orton, 
M.A., Professor of Natural History in Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadel- 
phia. With a New Map of Equatorial America and 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8yvo, Cloth, $2 00. 


GARIBALDI’S NOVEL. “The Rule of the Monk ; or, 
Rome in the Nineteenth Century. By General Gar- 
IBALDI. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


TENNYSON’'S COMPLETE POEMS. With numer- 
ous Illustrations and Three Characteristic Portraits. 
New Edition. 25¢h Thousand, 8vo, Paper, 50 cents ; 
Cloth, $1 00. ax 


SO RUNS THE WORLD AWAY. A Novel. By 
Mrs. A. C. Streetz, Author of ‘*Gardenhurst."” 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. e-— 


MISS MITFORD'S LIFE AND LETTERS. The Life 
of Mary Russell Mitford, Authoress of “Our Vil- 
lage, &c." Told by Herself in Letters to Her Friends. 

ith Anecdotes and Sketches of her most celebrated 
Contemporaries. Edited by Rev. A. G. K. L'Es- 
TRANGE. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 


UNDER FOOT. A Novel. By Arron Crypz, Author 
of 7 Maggie Lynne.” Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. 


OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF NEW TESTA- 
MENT TRUTHS. By Lyman Assort, Author of 
“Jesus of Nazareth, his Life and Teachings,” &c. 
Elegantly Illustrated from Designs by Doré, Dela- 
roche, Durham, and Parsons. 8yo, Cloth, Beveled 
Edges, $3 00; Gilt Edges, $3 50. 


HIRELL. A Novel. By the Author of “‘ Abel Drake’s 
Wife,” ‘Bound to the Wheel,” ‘‘ Martin Pole,” &«. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. __ 


WILD SPORTS OF THE WORLD: a Book of Nat 
ural History and Adventure. By James Green. 
woop, Author of “The Adventures of Reuben Dav- 
idger,” ‘*The True History of a Little Ragamuffin,” 
**The Seven Curses of London,” &c. th 147 Il. 
lustrations. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $250. 


KITTY. A Novel. By M. Beroam Epwarps, Author 
of * Doctor Jacob,” “* A Winter with the Swallows,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


HAYDN'S DICTIONARY OF DATES, relating to all 
Ages and Nations. For Universal Reference. Ed- 
ited by Bensamin Vinoent, Assistant Secretary and 
Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain; and Revised for the Use of American 
Readers. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED.— The Nation, N. Y. 








TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Harper's Maaazinz, One Year. 
Harper's Weekty, One Year. . 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 


Harper's Macazine, Harper's WEEx.y, and Harper's 
Bazak, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Werkry or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazinz, or 20 cents for 
the Wrex.y or Bazar, to prepay the United States 
postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December ofeach year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxsy and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given, It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
—_ to the order of Harrger & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terms For ADVERTISING IN Harrer’s PEeRrop10ats. 
Harper’s Magazine.—Whdle Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Ha *s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
GENTS! READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
per Week and Expenses, or allow a large commission, 
to sell our new wonderful inventions. Address 

M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


ONLY 25 CENTS. 


A ALBUM holding 20 card pictures, 
Fall git cover. Novel, new, and serviceable. 
nt free on receipt of 25 cents. 
SAMUEL BOWLES & CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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gyman in Dundee, being a 
good deal annoyed by the 
coughing of his congrega- 


of his 
them that he would allow 


itout. The coughing ceased 
at once; but the moment 
the reverend gentleman re- 
sumed his sermon the con- 
gregation commenced with 
renewed vigor. This was 
more than the pastor could 
bear; and, closing the book, 
he informed his tlock that it 


better by next Sunday. It 
is to be hoped, for the cler- 
gyman's own sake, there was 
no collection after the serv- 
ice, for he would stand a bad 
chance of filling one set of 


teaching his pupils, was vis- 
ited by a brother of the tune- 
fulart. The visitor observed 
that the chorister pitched the 
tune vocally, and said, 


with admirable gravity; “I 
ew.” 


ate in the morning, explain- 
ed: “Iam obliged to do it 
in order to invent excuses 
for not getting up.” 


cLre—The ArcticCircle, which 
no one has succeeded in get- 
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A lazy fellow, on being re- 
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“Who told you? = ii 

“Her friend !" \z y E 
“You don't say!” 

“*'Tis dreadful !” 
“Yes, awful!" 

“Don't tell it I pray!" 


velopment of America. 


“Good gracious !" 
“Who'd think it!” 

“Well! well! well!” 
‘*Dear me!” 

“T've had my 
Suspicions |” 

“And I too, you see!" 

“Tm going!" 
“Don’t; stay, love!" 

“T can’t!" 
“i'm forlorn!" 

** Farewell, dear !" 


become.” 


ack," sai 


be likely to emerge. 
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The Marquis's Moonshine, 
by the author of The Baron- 


Green as the Grass am I, 
by the ~ gad of Red as a 


is She. 

A Bold Domestic, by the 
by the author of Killed by 
the Dead 


Tongue Wagged: a 

Series of Curtain Leccures, 
by the author of What her 
‘ace Said: a Story of Five 


Goeth Down like a Skittle, 


There is a couple of-sisters 
who have to be told every 
thing together, for they are 
so much alike that they can't 


Why isn't a fish-monger a 
nice acquaintance ?—Because 
he’s sure to be a sell-fish man. 


a 

A lady made a call upon a 
friend who had recently been 
married. When her husband 


“I've been to Mrs. —.” 
“Well,” replied the hus- 
corre “I suppose she is very 
a 


e Happy! Well, I should 


think she ought to be: she 
has a camel’s-hair shawl, 


se 
When is a grocer like a 
| highwayman?—Whenhelies 


The man whose head was 


Sometime agoJohn Bright 
was dining with a citizen of 


versation turned on the sub- 
ject of the growth and de- 





“T should like,” said the 
host, wh » is an enthusiastic 
admice: of the Great Repub- 
lic, “to come back fifty years 
after my death, to see what 
a fine coantry America had 


“T believe you would be 
, lad of any excuse to come 

B Rf Mr. Bright, with 
a grim allusion in the tone 
of his voice to the quarters 
from which his friend would 
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**Good-by, sweet !" 


: thing in use at tea ?—Lump- 
“SHOO, FLY! DON’T BODDER ME!” sugar. 


“I'm glad she's gone |" 





